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T he Donner Party and its 
Tragic Fate. 


By Eliza P. Donner Houghton 








Donner Lake, Sierra Nevada Mountains, California. 


N ALL the tragedies of California’s 
early history there is none more 
terrible than the fate that befell 
the Donner party on their impris- 
onment in the snow of the Sierra Nevadas 
after their wearisome journey over the 
plains of Utah and Nevada. And I, 
a child then, scarcely four years of age, 


was too young to do more than watch 
and suffer with other children the lesser 
privations of our snow-beleagured camp; 
and with them survive, because the 
fathers and mothers hungered in order 
that the children might live. 

Scenes of loving care and tenderness 
were emblazoned on my mind. Scenes 
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of anguish, pain, and dire distress were 
branded on my brain during days, weeks 
and months of famine,—famine which 
reduced the party from eighty-one souls 
to forty-five survivors, before the heroic 
relief-men from the settlements could 
accomplish their mission of humanity.* 

Who better than survivors know the 
heart-rending circumstances of life and 
death in those mountain camps? Yet 
who can wonder that tenderest recol- 
lections and keenest heartaches silenced 
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told of acts of brutality, inhumanity, 
and cannibalism, attributed to those 
starved parents, who in life had shared 
their last morsels of food with hopeless 
companions? 

Who can wonder that I then resolved 
that, ‘When I grow to be a woman | 
shall tell the story of my party so clearly 
that no one can doubt its truth?” Who 
can doubt that my resolve has been ever 
kept fresh in mind, by eager research 
for verification and by diligent communi- 


their quivering lips for many years; 
and left opportunities for false and sen- 
sational details to be spread by morbid 
collectors of food for excitable brains, 
and for prolific historians who too readily 
accepted exaggerated and unauthentic 
versions as true statements? 

Who can wonder at my indignation 
and grief in little girlhood, when I was 


*This article is mainly compiled from Mrs. 
Eliza P. Donner Houghton’s new book ‘The 


Expedition of the Donner Party and Its Tragic 
Fate,” published by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 


cation with older survivors, and rescuers 
sent out to our relief, who answered my 
many questions and cleared my obscure 
points? 

In 1845 keen attention was centered 
upon California as a new and desirable 
home for American citizens though it 
was then under Mexican rule. 

With the approaching Winter of 1845 
popular interest in the great territory 
to the west of us spread to our community. 
Maps and reports were eagerly studied. 
Prominent among these works were 
“Travels Among the Rocky Mountains, 
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Through Oregon and California,” by 
Lansford W. Hastings, and also the 
“Typographical Report, with Maps At- 
tached,” by Captain Fremont. 

Mr. James F. Reed, a well-known resi- 
dent of Springfield, was among those who 
urged the formation of a company to 
go directly from Sangamon County to 
California. Intense interest was mani- 
fested; and had it not been for the wide- 
spread financial depression of that year, 
a large number would have gone from 
that vicinity. The great cost of equip- 
ment, however, kept back many who 
desired to make the long journey. 

As it was, James F. Reed, his wife and 
four children, and Mrs. Keyes, the mother 
of Mrs. Reed; Jacob Donner, his wife, 
and seven children; and George Donner, 
his wife and five children; also their 
teamsters and camp assistants,—thirty- 
two persons all told,—constituted the 
first emigrant party from Illinois to 
California. The plan was to join the 
Oregon caravan at Independence, Mis- 
souri, continue with it to Fort Hall, and 
thence follow Fremont’s route to the 
Bay of San Francisco. 

Our party left Springfield, Thursday, 
April 15, 1846 and on the 11th of May 
we reached Independence, Mo. 











The Donner Caravan Attacked by Indians. 


It was then believed that at least 
seven thousand emigrant wagons would 
go West, through Independence, that 
season. Obviously the journey should 


be made while pasturage and water 
continued plentiful along the route. 
Our little party at once determined 


to overtake Colonel Russell and apply 
for admission to his train, and for that 
purpose we resumed travel early on 
the morning of May twelfth. 

Our party traveled with Colonel 
Russell’s caravan until nearing Fort 
Laramie, when a change in leadership 
occurred owing to the severe illness of 
Col. Russell. On the 19th of July, 
on reaching the Little Sandy river, a 
discussion was held as to dividing the 
party. Some were in favor of following 
the suggestions of Lansford W. Hastings 
which advised the taking of a cut-off 
he had discovered, by way of the south 
end of Salt Lake, thereby saving over 
two hundred miles. A party was formed 
to take the new route of which my father 
was elected captain, and from that 
time on it was known as the “Donner 
Party.” 

The “cut-off” turned out to be a great 
mistake and much retarded our progress. 
For instance one evening we were stopped 
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by a thicket of quaking asp, through 
which it required a full day’s hard work 
to open a passageway. Thence our 
course lay through a wilderness of rugged 
peaks and rock-bound canyons until a 
heavily obstructed gulch confronted us. 
Believing that it would lead out to the 
Utah River Valley, our men again took 
their tools and became road makers. 
They had toiled six days, when W. F. 
Graves, wife and eight children; J. Fos- 
dick, wife and child, and John Snyder, 
with their teams and cattle, overtook 
and joined our train. With the assis- 
tance of these three fresh men, the road, 
eight miles in length, was completed 
two days later. It carried us out into 
a pretty mountain dell, not the opening 
we had expected. 

When the desert was reached we had 
a soul-trying time. We had been led 
to expect it was but fifty miles across. 
It turned out to be more than twice that 
distance. Disappointment intensified 
our burning thirst, and my good mother 
gave her own and other suffering child- 
ren wee lumps of sugar, moistened with 
a drop of peppermint, and later put a 
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flattened bullet in each child’s mouth 
to engage its attention and keep the sali- 
vary glands in action. 

Then followed soul-trying hours. Oxen, 
footsore and weary, stumbled under their 
yokes. Women, heartsick and exhausted, 
could walk no farther. As a last resort, 
the men hung the water pails on their 
arms, unhooked the oxen from the wagons 
and by persuasion and force, drove them 
onward, leaving the women and children 
to await their return. 

Thirty-six head of cattle were left on 
that desert, some dead, some lost. 
But our trying experiences here were but 
preparing us for sadder trials ahead. 
On the sixteenth of October we met 
Stanton, who had been sent ahead for 
help, returned from Sutter’s Fort, 
with seven mules loaded with flour 
and jerked beef. This was near what 
is now Wadsworth, Nevada. 

After perilous adventures from In- 
dians we reached the fort of the Sierras, 
where two men returned from our party 
who were on ahead to tell us about the 
snow. They reported that on the twenty- 
eighth of that month the larger part 





March of the caravans across the Western Plains. 
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November, 1846. 


Camp at Donner Lake, 


of the train had reached a deserted cabin 
near Truckee Lake (the sheet of water 
now known as Donner Lake ) at the foot 
of Frémont’s Pass in the main chain of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. The 
following morning they had proceeded 
to within three miles of the summit; 
but finding snow there five feet in depth, 
the trail obliterated, and no place for 
making camp, they were obliged to re- 
turn to the spot they had left early in 
the day. There, they said, the company 
had assembled to discuss the next move, 
and great confusion prevailed as the ex- 
cited members gave voice to their bit- 
terest fears. Some proposed to abandon 
the wagons and make the oxen carry 
out the children and provisions; some 
wanted to take the children and rations 
and start out on foot; and some sat brood- 
ing in dazed silence through the long night. 

The messengersfurther stated that on 
the thirtieth, with Stanton as leader, and 
despite the falling sleet and snow, the 
forward section of the party united in 
another desperate effort to cross the sum- 
mit, but encountered deeper drifts and 
greater difficulties. As darkness crept 
over the whitened waste, wagons became 
separated and lodged in the snow; and 


all had to cling to the mountainside 
until break of day, when the train again 
returned to its twice abandoned camp, 
having been compelled, however, to 
leave several of the wagons where they 
had become stalled. The report con- 
cluded with the statement that the men 
at once began log-cutting for cabins in 
which the company might have to pass 
the winter. 

Of the suffering we endured at that camp 
who can form any conjecture? Words 
fail to convey adequate impressions of 
the truth. Short of food, with wretched 
shelter, shut in by the ever-falling snow, 
chilled not only by the intense cold of 
our physical surroundings, but with 
that subtle sense that warned us of the 
terrible fate that impended over so many 
of our number, what wonder that one 
by one some of the party succumbed and 
life ebbed away either in deep depression 
or happy delirium. 

Our Camp having been thus depleted 
by death, Noah James, who had been 
one of my father’s drivers, from Spring- 
field until we passed out of the desert, 
now cast his lot with ours, and helped 
John Baptiste to dig for the carcasses 
of the cattle. It was weary work for 
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the snow was higher than the level of 
the guide marks, and at times they search- 
ed day after day and found no trace of 
hoof or horn. The little field mice that 
had crept into camp were caught then 
and used to ease the pangs of hunger. 
Also pieces of beef hide were cut into 
strips, singed, scraped, boiled to the con- 
sistency of glue, and swallowed with an 
effort; for no degree of hunger could make 
the saltless, sticky substance palatable. 
Marrowless bones which had already 
been boiled and scraped, were now burned 
and eaten, even the bark and twigs of 
pine were chewed in the vain effort 
to soothe the gnawings which made one 
cry for bread and meat. 

During the bitterest weather we little 
ones were kept in bed, and my place was 
ulways in the middle where Frances 
and Georgia, snuggling up close, gave me 
of their warmth, and from them I learned 
many things which I could neither have 
understood nor remembered had they 
not made them plain. 

Just one happy day is impressed upon 
my mind. It must have been after the 
first storm, for the snow bank in front 
of the cabin door was not high enough 
to keep out a little sunbeam that stole 
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down the steps and made a bright spot 
upon the floor. I saw it, and sat down 
under it, held it in my lap, passed my 
hand up and down in its brightness, 
and found that I could break its ray in 
two. In fact, we had quite a frolic. 
I fancied that it moved when I did, 
for it warmed the top of my head, kissed 
first one cheek and then the other, and 
seemed to run up and down my arm. 
Finally I gathered up a piece of it in 
my apron and ran to my mother. Great 
was my surprise when I carefully open- 
ed the folds and found that I had nothing 
to show, and the sunbeam I had left 
seemed shorter. After mother explained 
itsnature, I watched it creep slowly up 
the steps and disappear. 

Snowy Christmas brought us no “glad 
tidings,’ and New Year’s Day no happi- 
ness. Yet, each bright day that followed 
a storm was one of thanksgiving, on 
which we all crept up the flight of snow 
steps and huddled about on the surface 
in the blessed sunshine, but with our 
eyes closed against its painful and blind- 
ing glare. 

Once my mother took me to a hole 
where I saw smoke coming up, and she 
told me that its steps led down to Uncle 




















Arrival of the First Relief Party at the Donner Lake Camp, February 19, 1847. 
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Fremont’s Pass, Sierra Nevada Mountains, California. 


Jacob’s tent, and that we would go down 
there to see Aunt Betsy and my little 
cousins. 

I stooped low and peered into the dark 
depths. Then I called to my cousins 
to come to me, because I was afraid 
to go where they were. I had not seen 
them since the day we encamped. At 
that time they were chubby and playful, 
carrying water from the creek to their 
tent in small tin pails. Now, they were 
so changed in looks that I scarcely 
knew them, and they stared at me as 
at a stranger. So I was glad when my 
mother came up and took me back to 
our own tent, which seemed less dreary 
because I knew the things that were 
in it, and the faces about me. 

On the 16th of December the “‘for- 
lorn hope” consisting of fifteen men and 
women started, determined to force their 
Way across the snowy summits. But 
at what a cost. Only seven reached 
the California haven. Of the sufferings 
of the others McGlashan has feelingly 
written and I have told the story in my 
book. The arrival of the survivors with 
their pitiful story aroused California and 


in rapid succession several relief parties 
were organized. The deep snow, how- 
ever, rendered the passage of the res- 
cuers almost impossible, and in the mean- 
time death had visited us in its most 
horrible form of starvation. That some 
of the survivors had to subsist on the 
flesh of the dead is a proof of the pitiful 
situationto which we were reduced. 
Now came the third relief party to our 
aid. My mother might have been rescued 
but my poor father was so reduced by 
ill health and starvation that he was in a 
helpless condition, and though her mater- 
nal instincts called upon her to go with 
her children she refused to leave her dy- 
ing husband. We were carried away 
and never saw her again. That night 
after our evening allowance of food we 
were stowed snugly between blankets 
in a snow trench near the summit of the 
Sierras, but were so hungry that we could 
hardly get to sleep, even after being told 
that more food would do us harm. 
Karly next morning we were again on 
the trail. I could not walk at all, and 
Georgia only a short distance at a time. 
So treacherous was the way that our 
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rescuers often stumbled into unseen 
pits, struggled among snow drifts, and 
climbed icy ridges where to slip or fall 
might mean death in the yawning depth 
below. 

Near the close of this most trying day, 
Hiram M. Miller put me down, saying 
wearily, “I am tired of carrying you. 
If you will walk to that dark thing on 
the mountain-side ahead of us, you shall 
have a nice lump of sugar with your 
supper.” 

My position in the blanket had been 
so cramped that my limbs were stiff 
and the jostling of the march had made 
my body ache. I looked toward the 
object to which he pointed. It seemed 
a long way off; yet I wanted the sugar 
so much that I agreed to walk. The 
wind was sharp. I shivered, and at 
times could hardly lift my feet; often I 
stumbled and would have fallen had he 
not held my hand tightly, as he half led, 
half drew me onward. I did my part, 
however, in glad expectation of the pro- 
mised bit of sweetness. The sun set 
before we reached our landmark, which 
was a felled and blackened tree, selected 
to furnish fuel for our night fire. When 
we children were given our evening al- 
lowance of food, I asked for my lump of 
sugar, and cried bitterly on being harshly 
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told there was none for me. Too dis- 
appointed and fretted to care for any- 
thing else, I sobbed myself to sleep. 

It took several days to bring us in 
safely to Johnson’s Ranch and finally 
to the home of Alcalde Sinclair, two and 
a half miles from Sutter’s Fort. That 
hospitable house was over-crowded with 
earlier arrivals, but as it was too late for 
us to cross the river, sympathetic Mrs. 
Sinclair said that she would find a place 
for us. Having no bed to offer, she 
loosened the rag carpet from one corner 
of the room, had fresh straw put on the 
floor, and after supper, tucked us away 
on it, drawing the carpet over us in 
place of quilts. 

We had bread and milk for supper 
that night,and the same good food next day. 
In the afternoon we were taken across 
the river in an Indian canoe. Then we 
followed the winding path through the 
tules to Sutter’s Fort, where we were given 
over to our half-sisters by those heroic 
men who had kept their pledge to our 
mother and saved our lives. 


Editorial Note: The remainder of Mrs Don- 
ner-Houghton’s story is graphically told in her 
recent book published by MceClurg’s, Chicago. 
t is a valuable contribution to the literature of 
Western history and should be found in every 
public school, and private library. 


T'he Tri-Kiss 
By Garrett. Newkirk 


We have a curly headed boy 
Whose years are only three, 
The dearest treasure in the world 


To some one 


-and to me. 


Who, when the evening shadows fall, 
And evening prayers are said, 

Must have “‘a good, ‘free’ cornered kiss,” 
Before he goes to bed. 

“IT wants to kiss you bofe at once,” 
He says, with joyful glee, 

So, with bis arms about our necks, 


We have the kiss of three. 



































May Day = 


By Fannie Harley gy 
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YFT clouds and blue skies above, 


Gy a carpet of green embroidered 


with a rainbow of flowers beneath, 
and wild birds singing out their 





paeans tell us once more that May, 
bedecked in emerald green bestudded 


with jewels of dew is here again in all 
her primal pomp and beauty, strewing 
the earth with flowers, presiding over 
the gardens, and showing us that it 
is really spring. 

But there is something lacking in this 
magnificent scene. No human voice is 
lifted up in praise of the coming of the 
good Goddess of the Earth; no slender 
bare feet follow her in joyful dance 
through the tangled forests and glens, 
and save for the blood that springs up 
in the veins of the youngster like the 
sap in the maple, the birds and beasts 
alone herald the advent of May. Like 
a beautiful melody without words, or a 
flower without scent, or a face without 
soul is this divine awakening, without 
the appreciation of mankind. Not al- 
ways was it so. 

At an early period in England on the 
first morning of May the chieftan of 
his clan (and even Henry VIII and Cath- 
erine went a-Maying) summoned at 
daybreak by bugle loud and shrill his 
people to follow him in May-day pageant 
to the meadows. Here the hawthorn 
or May-flower was gathered and wreaths 
and garlands brought home to decorate 
the dwelling places. A May-pole, (in 
the East the symbol of kingly justice ), 
the tallest and straightest tree in the 
forest, was cut down and stripped of 
its branches and bark, decorated with 
many vari-colored ribbons and hauled, 
amidst the shouts, singing, and dances 
of the enthusiastic Mayers, by twenty 
or forty oxen “each with a nosegaie,” 
on his horn “to the centre of the town.” 
Here it was set up, usually before the 
palace of the king. As if by magic 
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“Ho, the merry month of Maie 
BR Y NGS The daunce and blossoms gaie, 
To make of life a holiday.” 














sprang up near by booths to furnish the 
holiday throng with food and drink and 
May-day trinkets. On a throne before 
the May-pole sat the chieftan of the 
people, while the graceful young people 


danced with mad delight around the 
May-pole. In truth a holiday! 
The “merrie month of Maie” in 


England is still a carnival, but she has 
not quite recovered from the onslaught 
made by the grim visaged Puritans. The 
May-pole of the Strand, considered the 
largest and strongest in the world 
they called a “remnant of vile heathen- 
ism”’ and so strong was the opposition 
of the Puritans against the innocent May- 
pole dance that by Parlimentary ordi- 
nance it was swept away in 1664 and was 
not erected again till Charles II came to 
the throne, when a larger and more 
beautiful one was inaugurated with a 
general holiday, and a party of morrice 
dancers, bedecked with purple scarfs, 


danced around the pole to the music 
of the ancient pipe and tabor, while 
Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, and Maid 


Marian performed wonderful antics. 

Hanging bunches of flowering shrubs, 
hawthorn, or sycamore upon the doors 
of neighbors who by their good lives 
and kind acts deserved such recogni- 
tion from their friends, is a custom still 
practiced in England. Pretty little May 
baskets used as a May offering in nearly 
all parts of the world is just a modifi- 
sation of this demonstration of affect- 
tion and appreciation. 

The maids and matrons of England 
had a way of their own of celebrating 
the coming of May, for early in the morn- 
ing before the sun was up, out they tripped 
to bathe their faces in the magic dew of 
the first day of May which would insure 
and increase their beauty for the coming 
twelve-month. 

Combining elements of beauty, senti- 
ment and mirth is the May-day combat 
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which ushers in the month of May in 
the Isle of Man. A spring queen and 
her retinue armed with roses, and a 
Winter queen with retinue whose weapons 
are mock snow-balls made of cotton, 
do battle for supremacy. Sorrow would 
reign, indeed, should Winter gain the 
day, so it seems that the strong desire 
for the abandonment of Springtime, in- 
variably strengthens her champions and 
leads them on to victory. 

In Cornwall groups of young people 
sit up till midnight at which time they 
start out on a serenading tour with drums 
and violins. Assembled at some farm 
house, they are asked in and a May 
feast of heavy raisin cake and milk is 
served them. 

The most popular mode of celebrating 
in Wales is the May-dance. The young 
men of the village with shirts covered 
with ribbons from the contents of their 
sweetheart’s beauty boxes, exhibit their 
persons and agility before the fair maid- 
ens so as to impress their hearts. 

The country of imagination, Ireland, 
has had a greater variety of celebrations 
as the ages are recounted than any of 
the other countries of the United King- 
dom. 

The May-pole dance by the mummers 
which correspond to the morrice dancers 
of England takes a leading part. The 
distinctive features of their dance, how- 
ever, is the May-pole. A clown, ludi- 
crously dressed, carrying a long pole 
surmounted by a bunch of rags torn into 
ribbons, leads the procession of dancers 
and at every mud puddle the mop on 
the pole is wet—and woe to the Mayer 
who does not run as fast and as far as 
he can for the muddy shower bath for 
him is the outcome. 

Formerly unusual vigilance was kept 
on May evening to guard against the 
“evil eye” which was bound to inflict 
beautiful young people and animals. 
For this reason every one who valued 
her youth and beauty did not venture 
out after sun down and a _ nurse-girl 
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who would be so careless as to be out 
with her charge after that time would be 
branded as a witch. 

In heathen times May-day was called 
La na Beal tina, and May eve, neen na 
Beal tina, and was consecrated to the 
god Beal, whom to appease, the country 
folks celebrated by making cows leap 
over Belin’s fire—(bunches of lighted 
fagots)—to preserve their milk from 
demons; and from this the May festival 
derived the name of Beltine or Beltany. 

Italy is especially remarkable for its 
May celebrations. Because of the bud- 
ding and shooting of plants in this month, 
among the Romans it was given the name 
of magius, afterwards shortenened into 
maius, from the Sanskrit mab, to grow. 
Later this month was held sacred to 
Maia the mother of Mercury, and on the 
first day of the month the Roman ladies 
sacrificed fruits, flowers, birds, and small 
animals to the Bona Dea. 

The practice of choosing a May queen 
and crowning her with flowers is a rem- 
nant of the ceremonies instituted by 
the Romans in honor of Flora, the 
goddess of flowers, and thus the festival 
is still called Floralia. 

A pretty custom that still retains in 
Italy is the singing of the ‘Allegro 
Magio”’ by the young girls of the country 
in which all imaginable and eternal 
good wishes are hoped for everybody. 

The May-pole, there known as “Maio”, 
is in evidence and the pretty Salterello, 
the national dance, is tripped around 
the pole by these lithe natural dancers. 

All the celebrations of May and 
May-day are relics of pagan customs. 
WOULD that we could revive them. 
Let us call upon the lovers of nature to 
help in “rescuing nature from obloquy”’ 
and revive this great rural festival of 
our forefathers, gather may and decorate 
our windows, and as we walk out into 
the haunts of nature rejoice our spirits 
with the savor and beauty of wild flowers 
while the wild birds chant their praises 


of the Great Artist. 
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[che Priest and the Soldier 


By Josephine Ciifford McCrackin 


IND whin the ould Mexican died, he died saying ‘Cueva.’ ”’ 
“An’ phat does that mane, now?” 
Sergt. Flaherty turned his face away, with an expression 
that plainly said, “This is what a sergeant of Troop 0, ———— 
teenth Cavalry, gets for lowering himself to the social level of an 
infantry corporal.’”’ Then he relented and replied, “Cueva means 
a cave, ye blockhead. Have ye been six months in New Mex and 
don’t know that?” 

Corporal O’Rourke was not thin-skinned in any sense, and he 
questioned again, interestedly: 

“An’ did the fellow want to be buried in a cave?” 

“Divil do I know,” the sergeant made mollified reply. “But 
have ye niver heard,”’ he submitted mysteriously, ‘‘that sometimes 
there do be money and treasures and things buried in caves?” 

At this moment both men jumped up and stood with hands at 
salute, for Father Heney, coming from Officer’s Row, crossed the 
parade ground in their direction. 

“Now there’s a saintly man for ye,’’ remarked the sergeant; 
and the corporal added: 

“An’ they do say as how the major’s daughter vows that if ever 
she marries the lieutenant at all, it will be Father Heney to per- 
form the ceremony, no matter where he be.” 

“‘He’s going right back to Los Angeles, they say; and that he came 
all the way through Arizona to help the major’s people find out about 
the son. They always thought old Felipe, the thafe of the world, 
knew where he was.” 

“An’ he died before the Father came.” 

“What good if he had been still alive, unless he, or some of his 
own, or of the other gang, had made an open confession?” 

“That’s so; that’s so, in a minute,” assented the honest corporal. 

In another frontier post, more rock-bound, more desolate even 
than Fort Layard, and nearly a hundred miles away, the Lieutenant 
spoken of by the two “non-coms,” First Lieutenant Oury Kirk, 
One Hundred and Seventh Infantry, U. 8. A.—to be exact—was 
at that very moment sitting silent and alone, his duties done, his 
thoughts traveling across the dry, sun-baked stretches of dreary 
mesa and steep, cleft-riven rock piles that formed “the country” 
between this, Fort Howie, and Fort Layard. He himself was silent; 
not so the instrument he held in his arm, and the chords he struck 
were of such harmony, proving him such a master hand on the instru- 
ment, that it?was evidently not meant in derision when they called 
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him ‘Kirk of the tuneful guitar.’”’ And if any further excuse were 
necessary for playing a guitar, it might be found in the fact that 
the young lieutenant was very much in love and far away from 
the object of his adoration. 

Fort Howie was only a one-company post; the quarters but rudely 
constructed; and though officers, men and horses were comfortably 
housed, this did not mean much in a climate where overpowering 
heat was more to be guarded against than the light cold; for Howie 
was well on in Arizona, across the line from New Mexico. In fact 
it stood where the troops were as often called upon to protect the 
scattering white settlers from the depredations committed by civilized 
rogues as from the attacks of the savage Indian. 

It was therefore a case of quien sabe as to what was the purpose 
of O Troop of the —————teenth Cavalry from Fort Layard, 
that rode into Fort Howie on the evening of the second day after 
our introduction to Lieut. Kirk, with Major Fothergill at the head of 
the company. 

Not even after taps had sounded, and this young man was alone 
behind closed curtains—gray army blankets hung over casement with- 
out glass—with the younger lieutenant who had come with the troop, 
was he enlightened on this subject. The mystery seemed rather to 
deepen. 

“Miss Mildred was weeping bitterly when she bade me good-bye,”’ 
Lieut. Russell said to him, “‘and Mrs. Fothergill hung on to the neck 
of the major dry-eyed but pale as death. Bring certainty’ I heard 
her say, whatever that might mean.”’ 

“About me—I wonder?” asked his comrade. ‘Surely Mildred 
has no doubts of my love for her or loyalty to her,” and his handsome 
face flushed with indignation. 

“Oh, you silly —————,” his friend consoled him. ‘She told me 
to give you the kindest messages, as there was no time to write.” 

“And marching under sealed orders, are you?”’ mused Kirk. 

“So at least the major wishes it considered,’’ was the discreet 
reply. 

The major at this time was alone in his quarters, his light out, 
in compliance with rules and regulations, watching in the darkness 
the land around as far as he could see it. His face was pale and set, 
as his wife’s had been at parting, but he brushed away a tear, as 
painful memories crowded on him. He. was thinking of his eldest 
born, the brave, the gay, the reckless, as some had called him. Reck- 
less his father knew, only in the sense that nothing was too daring 
for him, no scheme so hazardous but that he would undertake it. 
And so it was intrusted to him to bring to Fort Layard one year ago 
a part of the funds left behind by the paymaster, in safe keeping at 
the post from which he started out. Gold and paper, a considerable sum 
in a small, unsightly keg iron-bound, though, and not an easy prey 
to would-be robbers. Lieut. Fothergill had asked but his own or- 
derly beside the driver of the four mule ambulance, in which the 
orderly sat behind the driver, both armed to the teeth, the little keg 
to be stored under the back seat, and the young officer was to ride 
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ahead on his black horse, on the return of the party, as he did the 
day he left Fort . Layard. 

When the small outfit had not returned in a week’s time the sup- 
position was that a longer and safer route had been chosen. But 
when, in the course of the next week, one of the ambulance mules 
crawled, lame and half-starved, into the post, with pieces of torn 
harness on its body, the whole garrison turned out in search, and they 
found the harness-mate to the mule, dead in its traces and still at- 
tached to the ambulance, which lay on its side, broken and shattered 
in a gulch from which the mules had evidently made vain efforts 
to drag it. And neither the keg nor its contents could be found in 
spite of the most diligent search. 

There were those at the post and elsewhere, who were unkind 
enough to shake the head wisely and point out how very strange it 
was that the two wheelers should have been left in their harness in 
the ambulance, and the two leaders gone. The lieutenant had his 
own horse; and the two men who were gone with him, would thus 
have had a mule a-piece. And the lieutenant had insisted on tak- 
ing only his own orderly beside the driver, in spite of all protests. 

It was very queer, they said, yes, very queer. And by and by 
these stories crept around the garrison and came to the ears of the 
sorrowing father and grief-stricken mother, and the proud-spirited 
girl who was the sister of the missing young officer, released her 
fiance, Lieut. Kirk, and said that never would she become any man’s 
bride till her brother’s name had been cleared of these foul, unspoken 
charges. 

With break of day the O Troop men, reinforced by a detachment 
of the Fort Howie cavalry, in command of Lieut. Kirk, left the post 
and took up the dim traces of what was supposed to be a wagon road. 
Travel in wagon or ambulance was rare; and the sand that was swept 
up from the desert to the very foot of the mountains by the winds of 
the plains, soon obliterated all signs of wagon or horseback travel. 

The little command skirted along close at the foot of the rocky 
ledge that descended from the plateau on which the rude fortifica- 
tions lay, and though the mountain spur grew monotonous, as all 
things do in Arizona, by its tedious length, there was variety enough 
in its character, formation and coloring. Portions of it seemed faint- 
ly tinted marble; in this early, rosy light of dawn some of the rocks 
looked like crumbling rust, though millions might have been quarried 
and coined out of their wealth. Sometimes the blue and the dull 
green of a copper-bearing ledge might be followed for half a mile 
close to the ground, and again a mountain of obsidian would rise 
sheer from a base of hard, stubby, unproductive growth of grass. 
And in crevices where a handful of sand had been moistened by the 
winter’s rain, the palo verde and mesquite had made a stunted growth, 
higher up than the cactus, that had crept up from the desert below 
and lay sprawling here, could reach its thorny arms. 

As the sun grew hotter and the point of the rock ledge had been 
reached, the fantastic, often gigantic forms of the cactus could be 
seen on the sand waste illimitably spread before the eyes of the sol- 



























diers and their old commander at the head of the column. His 
aide, Lieut. Russell, was speculating within himself whether the 
“Sealed orders,” mythical as he thought them, would carry them 
across the plain, for only one day’s rations had been drawn, and no 
extra ammunition issued. 

In the meantime the eagle eye of the commander seemed to pene- 
trate every fold and cleft in the ever-changing face of the mountain 
as they slowly wended their way along the foot of it and though 
both soldier and miner learn by intuition to regard these hiding 
places for Apaches with keenest interest, there was something strained 
in the expression of Major Fothergill’s face, and not once did he 
address a cheering word to his aide, or notice that the horses showed 
signs of being fagged. To be sure, a halt had been called twice, and 
each time a small squad had been sent in search of “Indian signs,” 
right in among the clumps of palo verde and mesquite in some narrow 
chasm, and each time the men had been questioned in regard to 
“solid ground under foot, or anything peculiar in the appearance of 
the territory.” 

And now, at the point of rocks a halt was made, and the major 
beckoned his aide and Lieut. Kirk to his side. 

“We will turn to the right when we mount again,” he said, “‘and 
keep close to the base of these rocks. You will report at once any 
peculiar formation, any striking feature your men may discover in 
this ledge. And keep a sharp lookout,” he added with more stern- 
ness than seemed necessary. 

That they were not really supposed or expected to find “Indian 
signs” was attested by the fact that the bugle signaled the troop to 
remount. As they moved slowly on, officersand mencouldnot have 
pried more keenly into every cleft and cranny of these rocks, if they 
had been miners looking for the lost ledge or college professors on 
vacation hunting for specimens for their museum. 


Still the same monotony in vegetation, the same variety of forma- 
tion obtained here, as the other side of the rock ledge had shown; 
palo verde stunted and meager, scraggy growth of mesquite above, 
sprawling, tangled cactus at the foot. 

Suddenly the horse of the trooper on the left, in the foremost rank, 
sprang aside with a sharp start, and Lieut. Russell was quick to see 
the cause. A hideous, grinning skull, with a tuft of hair still cling- 
ing to it, lay bleaching on the sand, and almost at the same moment 
a soldier on the right called Sergt. Flaherty’s attention to a remnant 
of the blue sleeve of a soldier’s jacket. As the command halted, 
Lieut. Kirk saw his commander swaying in the saddle, big beads 
of perspiration on his brow, from which his hat had fallen. 

Half a dozen men were already clambering up the rise in the direc- 
tion from which a trail of faded rags of a uniform seemed to lead 
outward. Then one of them turned back quickly to report that 
behind the brush-covered growth from which a number of bleaching 
bones had evidently been dragged by the coyotes, an opening in the 
rocks could be seen. Lieut. Kirk had only stopped long enough to 
see that their commander, who stood trembling by the side of his 
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horse, had recovered, and he returned at once with the man. Un- 
heeding sharp thorns and galling prickers, by which everything in 
Arizona growth seems armed, Lieut. Kirk forced aside the brush 
that shrouded the entrance to the small cavernous opening in a 
pile of dark rocks; and his straining eyes first fell upon the gleam of 
a saber and then traveled quickly to where the light played on metal 
spurs in cavalry boots, rotting from the rain and shrunken by the 
sun. And was not that the yellow of the cavalry soldier strap, 
unbleached in the dismal shelter of the cave? 

The soldier stood aside while the lieutenant made investigations, 
but when he heard Sergt. Flaherty exclaim “the major’ he turned 
quickly to see his commander approaching, leaning on the arm of 
Lieut. Russell. And they were close upon him, painful as it seemed 
for the suddenly aged man to move. One step more, and they had 
made the ascent. With a quick, solemn gesture, Lieut. Kirk threw 
up a warning hand to warn off nearer approach. 

“In the name of God, Russell,’ he cried with blanched lips and 
shaking voice, “in the name of God, take the major away.” 

And the soldiers closed in around the open cavern to hide its grew- 
some contents from the eyes of their stricken commander. 

After a brief delay Sergt. Flaherty led his men down again, and then 
Lieut. Kirk reported to his commanding officer: 

“Lieut. Frank Fothergill has been found sir, murdered, evidently, 
and his body hidden in this cave. I have every reason to believe 
that the two men on detail with him were also murdered, and the 
remains partly dragged from the cave by the coyotes. But I can 
find no trace of the government property in the cave where I found 
these bodies lying.” 

The major had made an effort to steady himself against his faith- 
ful horse, and as he removed his hat and raised his eyes to heaven, 
his trembling lips murmured a faint “Thank God.” 

“‘A soldier’s honor above a soldier’s life,”” seemed the sentiment in 
every trooper’s heart; and every hat was doffed, every head was bent, 
and one young soldier, a recent rookie, evidently forgot discipline 
to the extent of bursting out, ‘‘Arrah, and may the saints—” 

But a look from Sergt. Flaherty caused him silently to invoke the 
protection of the saints he had called on all too loudly. 

Sergt. Flaherty now took charge, while the two young officers saw 
to it that a comfortable resting place was made for their commander, 
and he, in turn, asked them to come close to him. Whether he ex- 
plained to them how and through whom he received finger points 
that led to the discovery just made, and the clearing away of all 
foul imputations against his son’s honor, no one can tell, but the War 
Department probably knows it. And it remained always a matter 
of speculation as to what particular brand of outlaws belonged the 
miscreants who murdered the three soldiers. And whether the old 
Mexican who said only “‘cueva’’ because he had become palsied, be- 
longed to that or some rival band, was never known to the world 
outside. 

The man who had looked suddenly so old when the shock of 
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discovery first struck him, grew stronger in the telling of devoted, 
unselfish efforts on the part of one who stood aloof from the busy 
world, its empty honors and its fleeting rewards, yet watched with 
never-slumbering care over the welfare of his spiritual childrem, of 
the long, laborious journey undertaken in spite of age and infirmi- 
ties,so that no living creature should be wronged, yet the dead be 
righted in their graves. Perhaps he knew that the dead had found 
no grave as yet, and he wanted that their bones should rest in hal- 
lowed earth. 

For the present, however, these victims to duty were to be left 
where they had been slain, and Lieut. Kirk signed to his sergeant 
how to place the remains in the three rude graves hastily dug. 
When all was ready the major was led to the grave of his son by which 
he knelt in fervent prayer, and as he knelt and humbly and devoutly 
struck his cross, every son of Erin kneeling by their comrades’ graves, 
blessed that old man and made their cross as humbly and devoutly 
as did their commander. The others bowed reverently, and then 
the soldiers piled brush on the graves with a will and weighted it 
down with pieces of rock from the ledge, to prevent the coyotes from 
uncovering the bones of those who had found temporary burial there. 
Then taps was sounded by the bugler, and as the clear, long-drawn 
notes floated softly out on the heat-quivering air, peace and thankful- 
ness came over the heart of the father who had lost a son and the 
lover who had won a bride. 

For we may be sure that when Lieut. Kirk was granted brief leave 
of absence after a long, impatient wait of three month’s time, he 
found his way quickly to Fort Layard, and Mildred no longer re- 
fused to become his own for life. Strange to say, O’Rourke, corporal 
One Hundred and Fifth Infantry, proved a true prophet, if not a 
mind-reader; for the major’s daughter did indeed make the condi- 
tion that Father Heney should bless their union and solemnize the 
marriage. 

“But Father Heney is in Los Angeles,” Lieut. Kirk protested, 
“and it will be so far around from there back to New York and 
Washington for our wedding trip.” 


June “OUT WEST” 
“PAY DAY AT THE MINE” 
By Josephine Clifford McCrackin 
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The Peace Forum 


(In this department each month will appear articles by men and women prominent 
in their own line of thought. All contributions will be solicited and nothing of a contro- 
versial nature will be admitted— Editor.) 
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LL MEN are agreed that the abolition of war would add greatly to the happiness 
of mankind by reason of the cessation of the terrible agony and privation that 
follow in its train. 

In addition, however, to the saving in valuable lives and property, there 
would be available the enormous sums now used for the building of huge fighting 
vessels, and for the maintenance of standing armies. This money could be employed 
in the erection of fine public buildings, colleges, libraries and museums—for the aes- 
thetic uplift of the people. 

In fact, the wonderful achievements of science and art possible in a world of peace 
would stagger the imagination. 

Universal peace may come by concerted action of the Powers in the adoption of 
the following: 

First; The establishment, once and for all time, of the boundaries of nations. 

Second; A complete disarmament. 
Third; The formation of an international police system with its attendant court 
of nations for the settlement of disputes. 


we 


INIVERSAL peace means prosperity, happiness and culture. 

These things we now hold in the hollow of our hands; and might retain, 
if we were less short-sighted, lazy, selfish and greedy. There has never been 
a more blatant proof of our distrust of each other, than the present-day work- 
ings for peace. 

All nations say they desire peace; but at the same time, they strengthen their armies 
and build costly warships. 

It would be a laughable farce; if it did not presage such a horrible drama. 

Peace will never be attained, unless all nations unite in working seriously and honest- 
ly for it; with the intention of keeping their pledges. 

We all love to proclaim lofty, beautiful ideas, but we want our neighbor to work 
them out. 

We call ourselves Christians and enlightened people, but we permit our strongest 
and best men to be slaughtered. 

It is nothing but greed, barbaric greed, which instigates wars, and permits centuries 
of culture and education to be senselessly ignored. 

“When the battlefields are fertilized; the grainfields are neglected, and the art cen- 
ters die out.” 

It is the soil, which brings prosperity ; but it is the Fine Arts, which bring education, 
culture and happiness. 

The artist, in order to create in stone, oil, notes and letters, must have peace. 

Realizing this, why do not all Artists, irrespective of nationalities; unite and wield 
their mallets, brushes, pencils and pens to the one aim. 

When human eyes see the symbol of Peace, wrought everywhere; human 
brains will finally realize all that it means and stands for; and then perhaps, we will 
succeed in attaining the blessings of universal peace. 

MARTHINE M. DIETRICHSON. 





BENJAMIN C. BROWN. 


















cause of most of our troubles. 


for it. 


own thought and hand. 
pride, qualities we are much in need 
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Solitude 


Florence Scripps Kellog 


O Solitude, which art named Peace, 
Which offers mankind sweet release, 
From worldly strife, and quiet brings ; 
Thou art a pool too oft unsought, 
Thou canst not be too dearly bought. 
God’s truth lies bid within thy springs, 
God’s message to the world it sings; 
For griefs are quelled, 
And fears dispelled, 
While in bis arms you're safely held. 
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NOBODY more than the artist does peace mean life—for only through peace 
can the creative faculties do their best work; not only through the peace 
of the nations but peace and honesty with ones-self, which means harmony 
with the law of development—for peace is a creator, while war is a destroyer. 

By Peace I do not mean stagnation but energy of the creative faculties and labor— 
labor which should be made a joy, not forced drudgery through greed—which is the 
We cannot deal with peace without first meeting face 
to face the cause of war, which is greed. 
and a good soldier at the same time, for because he loves peace he must sometimes fight 
This is the story written on all the great monuments of the nations, such as 
Mercier’s “Glory Victus” or “Glory to the Conquered” and our own St. Gaudens’ 
equestrian statues of Sherman led by the angel of peace; such was Michael Angelo’s 
thought when he built the fortifications of Florence and watched nightly in the tower 
to protect his beloved city against the enemy, His Florence made beautiful by his 
He was a great artist with a love for humanity and civic 


Peace is the universal desire of higher mankind. 













































Therefore one can be a peace loving citizen 


of today. 
JULIA BRACKEN WENDT. 
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WILLIAM WENDT 
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of the West 


By Florence Jones Hadley. 


O, heart, we are sick of the endless streets 
That go winding up and down, 

Only to lead us again betrayed 
To the arms of the vampire town. 

We are sick of the sullen, crowding walls 
That have shut out Heaven so long— 

The cold, gray walls that are not so cold 
As the bloodless, soulless throng. 

We want to go back where the pratries call— 
Away from the world of men— 

To feel the sweep of untainted winds 

And to strike the old trail again. 














TTLE Ning Moon looked upon 
the Spring with joy. The Winter 
had been cold and long; now the 
door of her home stood wide open. 
There were no windows in the tiny 
green brick dwelling and during dark, 
wet months, light sifted only through 
a transparent hole in the roof. 

Ning Moon—Mrs. Sue Chang—laugh- 
ed gleefully as she squatted upon a mat 
with her embroidery. Sunshine flooded 
the room, warming even remote corners 
reserved for sleeping. Ning Moon glanc- 
ed across an earthen floor to a cosy 
bunk prepared for her first-born son. 
The boy was not yet awake. His mother 
believed that rest brought strength and 
beauty ' to little ones. She had moved 
softly, all morning, fearing to disturb 
her “Son of Heaven,” who must grow 
like a flower of Spring—astonish his 
honorable father, coming at the end of 
two months from far-away America— 













By Mary Stewart Daggett 
Autbor of ‘‘Mariposilla,” “ The Higher Court,” 
Chinese Stories, etc., etc. 












from the south province of California. 

Five long years dragged between Sue 
Chang’s last home-coming and the pre- 
sent time. The little Chinese wife plied 
her needle with conflicting emotions. 
Beautiful shades of heavy silk floss 
wove in and out—formed into leaf or 
blossom of exquisite grace and composi- 
tion. Ning Moon worked feverishly. 
Almost the last stitches were taken; 
if the child slept, the little coat of many 
colors would be finished! She dashed 
a lond rosy thread into the needle; soon 
an opening bud blushed soft and tender 
in her dezterous fingers. The little 
coat was done! Ning Moon held it 
up at arm’s length, then craned her 
firm brown throat in final judgment. 
The dark, smooth head bent critically; 
lifted reassured, satisfied. 

Ning Moon’s black eyes snapped. 
How beautiful her son would appear 
in the silken, holiday coat. Blue in 
body—like Heavenly azure—redolent 
with colors, caught from Spring, the dain- 
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ty garment bloomed in her gentle grasp. 
There was also a little embroidered 
cap to match. 

Now very soon, after two more moons— 
after five long years—she would dress 
her boy in his princely apparel; lead him 
to the bank of the river, there to await 
his honourable father’s homecoming. 
Some morning the old junk boat would 
bring Sue Chang to his native village. 
Safe, rich, eager for one whole year of 
rest and joy, the traveler would espy 
his wife and son, both standing on the 
bank of the dividing stream. ., 

The mental picture pleased faithful 
Ning Moon; then suddenly her golden 
brow became tarnished with doubt. 
For, after all, “what manner of man” 
was Sue Chang, now returning? Half 
saddened, the Chinese spouse hung the 
little coat of many colors upon a peg. 
Spring sunbeams crept through the door 
to play amongst the silken rosebuds. 
Ning Moon walked slowly to a chest 
in the corner from which she took a 
bundle of letters and kodak pictures, 
sent bj her husband across the sea. 

United States postage marked the 
envelops, each one worn with devoted 
handling. The young wife opened the 
uppermost missive. The paper inside was 
no longer cherry red. The absent, ad- 
vanced Celestial had risen superior to 
an ancient Love token while he yet 
brushed fantastic, wriggling characters 
to Ning Moon. Now, alas! Sue Chang 
used dull brown to convey devotion, 
this being the conservative tone of the 
“Chinese Reform Party” of the far-away 
province of California. Little Ning 
Moon sighed. Did her lord intend 
to put a slight upon her? She was sure 
that he meant no indignity; for here 
were kind, affectionate words. She drop- 
ped her lashes and read. “In two 
months I behold my sacred family! 
After five years I return glad in my heart. 
No woman steals my eyes—I have them 
only for Ning Moon! for our first born— 
our son of Heaven!’ She paused, smil- 
ing, then went on, with gathering mis- 


trust. “But no longer do I pray to 
Idols. China—my country, too slow— 
too dark. United States feel contempt. 


You not understand? I tell you some 


day how white nation despise old fool- 
ish nation. 


United States say Chinese 
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look all same monkey. I feel that shame 
long time; then ‘Reform Party’ tell me 
cut off queue; dress like Merican man— 
not like women! long hair! those old 
garment. Now I feel happy! I send 
picture so you see. You look that middle 
man, you find you husband—all same 
Plesident ‘Young Men’s Mission Club.” 

“T hope you like that new suit—dark 
brown—cost eighteen dollar fifty cents. 
Pretty much expense; yet must have. 
Those two little boy so cute—so smart— 
belong ‘Young Men’s Club’—say piece— 
sing many songs. They fodder—Pasor 
Gow—bling sons so ploud! all get pic- 
ture take. When I come home I tell 
my boy ’bout Pasor Gow two little sons. 
I teach my first born English—all same 
that California State, First Leader.” 
Poor Ning Moon sighed, not rejoicing 
in the picture of her transformed spouse. 
She thought him plain, ungraceful, in 
the ugly suit with a white halter gripping 


his throat. To the oriental wife, Sue 
Chang appeared sadly uncomfortable. 
Cropped, thickly grown hair, parted 


almost in the middle, had ruined Mon- 
golian distinction. 

Poor Ning Moon wondered if much 
learning—discernment to interpret in- 
tricate passages from the California 
State First Reader—could have produced 
the severe squint between her husband’s 
honourable eyes. She hid a_ golden, 
ignorant young countenance in slim 
brown hands; then stamped unbound 
feet, lately released by her absent lord’s 
command. Quite true, she hobbled more 
freely; yet to the child wife, duly es- 
poused for tiny shoes and _ high-class 
beauty, there came a rush of bitterness. 
After five years, she half dreaded to 
see enlightened Sue Chang. 

Again she studied the group at “The 
Young Men’s Mission Club.” Erudite 
personalities utterly bewildered her. This 
grave First Reader which Sue Chang 


expounded! Was it more exalted, even 
more difficult than the teachings of 
Confucius? And the little sons of the 


Missionary priest? Why must she re- 
gard them except with scorn? In dark, 
tight-fitting clothes—evidently modeled 
after disciples of the hateful Reform 
Party—the Chinese manikins were en- 
tirely out-classed by her own gorgeous 
boy. Heavy fear came upon Ning 
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Moon’s sorrowing soul. She glanced 
through angry tears at the little coat of 
many colors, hanging on the peg. Sun- 
beams still kissed richly wrought roses. 
With passion Ning Moon could not 
explain, she pressed an amber cheek 
against the padded softness of her fin- 
ished work. Labor seemed vain! Sue 
Chang would no longer rejoice in the 
beautiful, bright garment prepared for 
his son. Now, he would forever point 
to the images of tiny men who resembled 
brown grasshoppers—ugly black beetles— 
snails uncoiled. 

The call of her first born sent her 
weeping to the Celestial bunk. She took 
up the child, stifling her own sobs. His 
round, moist face lifted like a golden 
poppy awakened by the sun. The 
mother’s heart softened. She washed 
and dressed the boy in defiant pride; 
then watched him eat his breakfast of 
rice and pork. When he was satisfied— 
beginning to pound with chop sticks 
in unmannerly fashion—she led him to 
the open door for a bask in sunshine. 
The little coat of blue—of roses, still 
hung on the peg. Ning Moon took it 
down, folded it gently, pressed it ec- 
statically; then locked it away in the 
heavy chest with her husband’s brown 
letters and the kodak pictures of the 
Young Men’s Chinese Mission Club. 

All day Sue Chang’s wife brooded. 
Fortunately at early evening, just be- 
fore she shut and bolted the door to the 
little green brick house, she saw the new 
crescent of the moon. Instantly she 
felt nothing save desperate longing; a 
tugging of her woman’s heathen soul. 
She would think no more of her husband’s 
st ange belief; of his “White Devil” 
garments; of the profane First Reader. 
It seemed enough that a new moon 
promised to full, to wane, to shine again 
for the last long month before the com- 
ing of Sue Chang. 

Ning Moon went to bed and slept 
soundly by the side of her boy. Through 
weeks following, she took no thought 
of the little coat of many colors, hidden 
in the chest. Spring had taken hold 
of the Southern Province. The wife 
of Sue Chang worked in a small garden 
with a view of young vegetables. Tender 


green shoots brightened fine brown earth. 
Her husband should live fat! 


She cleaned 
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and recleaned her tiny home. Every- 
thing shone. When she had nothing 
else to do, she visited, with her son, 
from house to house, always extolling 
her spouse. Of nineteen families, com- 
prising the village, all were “Sue,” 
of equal caste and industry. 

The clan lived apart, two miles from 
a market town, in surprising harmony. 
Sue Chang’s old parents—exulting over 
‘fnside* grandchildren” —brothers-in-law 
with wives, cousins galore, all kept tab 
on pretty Ning Moon. She was above 
reproach. Even a mother-in-law found 
no story for the absent son and husband. 
Every relative in the village looked for- 
ward to the great traveler’s return; 
and at last the time grew short. A 
second moon hung crescent; fulled. But 
two weeks stood between Mrs. Sue and 
a year of bliss. 

The happy wife expected no more 
brown letters. Now her man would 
come! She had almost ceased to re- 
member Pastor Gow’s manikins, when 
to her complete undoing, she one day 
received a photograph, emphasizing be- 
yond a doubt, the American store-clothes 
of promising disciples and little sons of 
the California Chinese Mission. An- 
guish returned to Ning Moon’s heart. 
She struggled piteously against the new 
picture. Sue Chang had been cruel! 
She would not interpret his wish. The 
men on the card were evil! She worked 
harder than ever in the garden, water- 
ing at evening, tender rows of shooting 
green; next morning prodding the earth 
with rage and vicious energy. Then, 
one day she threw aside a primeval hoe, 
fastened tight the door, and stole away 
to the market town, with only her son 
for company. No spying relative saw 
Sue Chang’s wife depart. The tightly 
closed house indicated simply an after- 
noon nap. But carefully folded, in 
layers of ricepaper, Ning Moon had 
wrapped the little coat of many colors. 
The boy by her side prattled gleefully. 
Her mother’s soul was dark. She felt 
no delight in the bright May day, al- 
ready wooing a kiss from June. Soft 
hills, the river—flowing as silver—brought 
Ning Moon no joy. Red tiled roofs 
on tiny green brick houses marked her 


*The child of a son is an inside grandchild. 
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path. She took slight note of wayside 
beauty. When Sue Chang’s heir grew 


tired and cried, she dragged him the last 
half mile in anger, hobbling forward with 
strange rebellion. 

Once at the market town, she arranged 
a quick, unequal, disastrous exchange; 
then trudged back home, still urging 
her sleepy son; alas! without his coat of 
many colors. Instead of the beautiful, 

gay, little garment, the mother carried 


; measurement of ugly dark brown 
American cloth. Next day and _ for 


others following, Ning Moon kept her 
house. Relatives standing before the 
door, waited for Sue Chang’s wife to 
open a slow, unwilling portal. Mischief 
seemed brewing within! Yet always, 
there was the boy—always half undressed 
—generally wailing! And Ning Moon 
had lost her smile. Mystery hung for 
gossips, until one morning, the day on 
which the traveler from America was 
expected home—all became plain. In 
the Summer dew, Ning Moon, with her 
son, watched the slow approach of the 
old junk o: the river. Nearer, nearer 
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itcame. Half naked, yellow men jumped 
into the water, pulled, yelled like demons. 
the landing was made. 

Sue Chang, conventional, strange; 
without his queue; surmounted by Derby 
hat; oppressed with suit case and care- 
fully rolled umbrella, leaped from the 
boat, gazing anxiously about for his 
young wife and fat boy in gorgeous rai- 
ment. In the crowd on the shore he 
saw Ning Moon. She tarried apart, 
shame-faced, holding by the hand her 
Sue Chang, the returned Celes- 


son. 
tial, searce believed his eyes. No bright 
trousers, no flaming over-dress adorned 


the chubby body of his heir. The little 





fellow stood out a manikin—a perfect 
counterpart of Pastor Gow’s young 
sons. Ning Moon read approval in 
her husband’s eager face. Her hour of 
triumph had _ arrived! She pressed 
proudly forward with her boy, while 


gaping crowd fell back. 

For the “House of Sue’’—the nine- 
teen families assembled by the river— 
there was at last a sensation. 


the curious 
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A Spook Round Up 


By Addison Howard Gibson 
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EN LARKIN was busy repairing 
a break in one of his irrigating 
ditches. He was young and 
brawny enough to be happy, but 
nevertheless, there was a look of extreme 
annoyance on his honest, sun-burned 
face. Presently a horseman came rid- 
ing down the mountain trail toward him. 
The sombrero and large spurs, coupled 
with his reckless manner of riding all 
combined to proclaim hima cow-puncher. 

“Hello, Ben!” he called cordially, 
reining in by the side of the alfalfa 
field. 

“Good morning, Ike,” said the young 
farmer, going up to the horse and strok- 
ing its mane. 

The cowboy’s keen eyes surveyed his 
friend’s face for a minute, then he burst 
out, “Crop’s lookin, all right, fur as I 
kin see; then what you lookin’ like you 
was superintendin’ a graveyard fer?” 

“Yes, the crop’s all right,” returned 
Ben gloomily. 

“Come out of it then!” exclaimed Ike, 
striking his companion playfully with 
his whip. “Tell a feller what’s the 
trouble. Has Nan Cullem bin throwin’ 
you down?” 

Receiving no reply, he continued. 
“Look a-hear, Ben, you and me’s bin 
friends ever since we was kids together 
up in the mountains. And you know 
it. Now if Ike Hutchins can help you 
he’s agoin’ to do it.” 

Ben was still silent. 

“Won’t the gal give in her decision 
on the affirmative side of the question? 
‘Cause if she don’t, Ike’s the judge and 
jury to fetch in a favor’ble verdick.” 

“Nan would marry me to-day, if it 
wasn’t for her Uncle Lew,” said Ben 
confidentially. “He opposes me.” 
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“What has the old humbug got agin 
ye?” 

“Nothing in particular, only he knows 
I don’t approve of the frauds he prac- 
tices. Besides he doesn’t want to lose 
the girl. He needs her in his business,” 
with a sickly smile. 

“Why don’t the gal skip out and leave 
the old cheat-playing devil?” 

“She can’t very well. He is her: legal 
guardian, and she won’t be of age for 
six months. Then you know they came 
here for his wife’s health, and Nan is 
too kindhearted to leave her,” explained 
Ben. 

“T see. Old Cullem finds it a payin’ 
job to keep the gal and make her help 
in that spirit-rappin’ racket,” said the 
cowboy with contempt. “I wonder if 
she believes in his humbuggery—that 
he can bring back the spirits of dead 
folks?” 

“No, of course she doesn’t,” the young 
man defended the girl stoutly. “But 
she won’t say anything against it be- 
cause he’s her uncle. Then that slick- 
tongued hypnotist, Darley, who helps 
Cullem with his fakes, has the whole 
family under his influence.” 

“Maybe the gal likes Darley.” 

“Well, she doesn’t. She has told me 
more than once that she can’t bear him, 
but there are times when she can’t 
throw off his control. She says he makes 
her sing at the meetings in spite of her- 
self.” 

“Charmin’ her like a snake does a 
bird, eh? Well, what do you know about 
that? I suppose after awhile he’ll be 
makin’ her a medium, as they call the 
one the dead talks through,” he said 
disgustedly. ‘“‘Did you ever go to one 
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of their meetin’s Ben? 
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“T went once, but the ghosts wouldn’t 
perform. Darley said some one present 
had too much of the evil spirit, and had 
frightened the good ones away”’. 

“Darley’s got as big an evil spirit as 
any feller in these parts. I went one 
night and seen him do some of his hyp- 
notizin’;then he helped Cullem raise the 
dead—or pretend to. The old man went 
off into a sleep, and purty soon there was 
rappin’s on the table and it began buckin’ 
like a spunky broncho. Then Darley 
got the spirit of somebody’s departed 
to sing back of the curtain they had up, 
but you kin bet I wasn’t swallerin’ it 
whole, like some of those folks that was 
there did.” 

“Now, I ain’t saying that there ain’t 
no sech thing as spooks,” he went on 
seriously, ‘fer I know there is. I seen 
one onct right in the trail, one time when 
I was goin’ to help elevate a hoss thief 
what wasn’t the real thief at all. That’s 
how I wasn’t there. But these here 
doin’s is a swindle and this little Willie 
is going to expose the whole blame racket. 
Say Ben, I want you to come over and 
see me do it, will you? They’re arrangin’ 
fer another spook round up over there 
fer Thursday night. We fellers is comin’ 
down from the ranch to investigate, 
and you kin come right along with us.” 

Promising to be on hand at that time, 
Ben went back to his work while his 
visitor, calling out ‘‘Adios!’’ rode on 
toward town to transact his business 
at the Post Office. 

As Ben labored away at the ditch he 
occasionally glanced down the road that 
bordered one side of his alfalfa field, 
in the direction of a house which stood 
half surrounded by neglected fruit trees. 

Here he could see a slight girlish 
figure gathering late peaches from the 
side of the orchard nearest him. He knew 
it was Nan and a light of joy came into 
his eyes. The expression, however, was 
soon changed to one of deep annoyance, 
as he saw a slender, trimly attired man 
come out of the house and join her. 

“Darley!” he ejaculated, “I’d ought 
to go down there and punch that oil- 
scented pate of his!” 

About a year before the Cullems had 
rented a large vacant house on the out- 
skirts of a town in the fruit belt of 
Southern California. 
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Young Larkin’s farm joined the place, 
and he had met Nan on different occa- 
sions and learned to love her, and his 
love was returned. 

Cullem had settled here on account 
of his wife’s health, and only a few months 
later, Darley, a much-advertised hypno- 
tist and so-called “medium” from the 
East, had put in an appearance. 

He had known the family in Chicago 
and after coming west, persuaded Cul- 
lem to resume their former business of 
giving exhibitions in hypnotism and 
spiritualism tri-weekly at the house. 

Darley laso formed a class in town 
and taught some of the occult sciences 
of which he claimed to be master. The 
two managed to work up considerable 
curiosity in regard to their exhibitions, 
and were not long in getting a number of 
followers. 

Sometimes Nan sang at these meetings 
in a clear, sweet soprano that seemed to 
exert a quieting influence over the audi- 
ence. Darley declared it “coaxed the 
spirits” and also gave him added power. 
But the girl’s part was very distaste- 
ful to her. She both feared and dis- 
trusted the man, and shrank from doing 
anything before the public. Still, rather 
than get into trouble with her uncle, 
by refusing, and excite her aunt who was 
in a very nervous condition, the girl 
reluctantly complied with their wishes. 

She had first seen Ben at a little picnic 
up in Rubio Canyon soon after her arrival. 
After that they had met several times 
and a strong affection had sprung up 
between them. When the young man 
told his love in his characteristic, out- 
spoken way, Nan had listened, thrilled 
and happy. 

At first the uncle was disposed to 
look favorably upon the young farmer’s 
suit, but Darley’s influence had been 
brought to bear against it. As an 
excuse, Cullem said his niece was too 
young for marriage. Ben had offered 
to wait, but her guardian refused to 
give the least encouragement, and as 
time went on matters seemed to grow 
worse instead of better. 

Thursday night came, and piloted by 
Ike and two of his cow-boy friends, Ben 
went over to Cullem’s. Each paid his 
fifty cents at the door and was admitted 
to the sitting room, which was dimly 
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lighted by a small kerosene lamp placed 
on a stand in one corner. 

Nan, looking very sweet and winsome 
in a soft cream-colored gown, with a 
bunch of deep, red carnations in her 
white ribbon belt, modestly placed chairs 
for them. 

A white curtain was stretched across 
one corner of the apartment, thus form- 
ing a triangular closet, and they sat 
facing this. 

About a dozen other people were 
present, mostly women, some of whom 
were whispering to their neighbors of 
the wonderful things they had seen and 
heard at the last Darley-Cullem seance. 

Ike overheard one of these credulous 
ones telling in awed tones of “a sperit 
in white that riz from the floor and done 
mighty cur’ous actin’s at Mr. Darley’s 
biddin’, then all of a sudden went right 
kerplunk through the boards of the floor- 
in’ in this very room, and disappeared. 
Mr. Darley give out that it was sure to 
appear agin tonight. That’s what 
brought me out,” she confided to her 
listener. 

Just then Cullem arose and said in 
his metallic voice, ‘‘We are now about 
to begin. The utmost quiet must pre- 
vail to get results. Nan,” addressing 
his ward, “turn the light down lower. 
Lower still. There!” 

Then, turning to the people, “The 
spirits like the silence and the hush that 
is in darkness. Some doubters may be 
present,”’ he went on, eying the cowboy 
trio a little suspiciously, “but we pro- 
pose to convince them that there is a 
reality in our demonstrations. We have 
been foully called ‘cheats,’ ‘fakes’ and 
‘humbugs’, but I’ll agree to give anything 
any one present may demand, if you can 
detect the least fraud in our exhibition 
tonight.” 

“Give us your paw on that proposi- 
tion, old man,” said Ike, striding toward 
the curtain near which Cullem was -stand- 
ing. “I’m open like a clam to convic- 
tion, but I’m from Missoury, and has 
got to be showed. Shake on it, old 
feller, and if you’re not trickin’ us, 
I'll stand treat fer the whole crowd, 
lemonade fer the women, and what you 
please fer the rest. But if I find you 


foolin’ about this sperit round-up, and 
any 


diskiver suspic’us-lookin’ spooks 
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runnin’ loose round here without the 
genwine brand of the true Happy Hunt- 
in’ ground a-showin on them, I’ll nab 
them, and expect you to make your word 
good. You promise?” 

“Yes; certainly! I do promise!” re- 
plied Cullem, showing a brave front. 

The cowboy gripped his hand, and 
then went back to his seat. 

“Say, Ike, you sure you’re acquainted 
with that brand you mentioned to old 
Spooker?” teased Big-Hoof Clark, his 
chum, with a suppressed chuckle. 

“That’s all right, you bet! Nobody 
van’t trick me on that brand, nor any 
other,” and he gave his pal a slap on 
the thigh that sounded like a minia- 
ture thunder-clap. 

Cullem then took a seat near the cur- 
tain while Darley gave a short discourse 
on hypnotism and spiritualism. When 
he was through a small table was placed 
in front of the curtain and Ike, Ben, 
Nan and two other ladies present were 
invited to seat themselves around it. 

As they sat in silence with their hands 
spread out upon the table, strange rap- 
pings, could be heard upon the floor and 
from the inclosed space. 

Presently the soft wierd strains of a 
harp floated about the room. The 
music seemed to be first in one place and 
then in another. Then the table be- 
gan to rock backward and forward. 

“Whoa there!’ yelled Ike, as it again 
tilted higher. ‘“That’s the sperit of Bill 
Bevens who died with his boots on over 
at Yuma. He’s settin’ astride of this 
table, imaginin’ it’s a broncho, and he’s 
spurrin’ her in the off flank! Good fer 
you, Bill! Spur her again! We'll stay 
by ye.” 

“Silence,” commanded Darley. “We 

cannot continue, if you persist in talk- 
ing.” 
After quiet was restored, the music 
began again, low, vague, and far away 
at first, as if uncertain whether to ap- 
proach or not; but again gaining courage 
as it came nearer, played a few moments, 
then ceased. The table, however, re- 
fused to perform as a spurred broncho 
again. 

Meanwhile Cullem had gone into a 
trance-like state. The hypnotist stood 
over him making passes with his hands 
and muttering to himself. 
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Suddenly, from some unseen quarter 
a figure in white appeared and commenced 
whirling around the room, but keeping 
at a distance from the audience. 

“Great socks!” burst from Ike. ‘“‘That’s 
not Bill at this round-up. He’s no 
ballet kicker.” 

“Hush!” cried Darley angrily. 

After a little the form began to drop 
as it neared the curtain. Then it sank 
to the floor. Every eye was strained 
to see it vanish through the flooring. 
All at once there was a scuffle under the 
table, and Ike’s voice rang out mock- 
ingly: 

“No, you don’t honey! None of that! 
I’ve got my number nines on that trap 
door, and you can’t crawl through 
without gittin’ splinters.” 

Darley emitted an oath, rushed to the 
corner of the room and extinguished the 
light. Then he sprang toward the table. 
Instantly all was confusion. As Big- 
Hoof declared afterwards: 

“There was noise enough to scare 
every spook off the range; and the way 
old Spooker got out of that trance of 
his was a caution.” 

One of the cowboys struck a light and 
revealed a strange scene. The table 
was overturned, and the women were 
holding their skirts as though they 
apprehended an attack of mice. 

Ike Hutchins was standing with his 
legs spread across a partly opened trap- 
door wedged between which and the 
floor was a wild-eyed woman in white 
trying frantically to extricate herself 
from the grip of the cowboy’s powerful 
arms. 

Darley with a dark scowl on his hand- 
some face was exerting all his strength 
to free the woman. Cullem, stood hold- 
ing an end of the curtain, an expres- 
sion of mingled rage and mortification 
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on his countenance. Ben and Nan were 
together, her hand in his. 

“Well,” proclaimed Ike, as the woman 
ceased to struggle and permitted him to 
place her in a chair, “the whole thing’s 
a fake, and this galoot is chief of the 
exposin’ committee this time. Darley 
has locoed a good many by his sperit 
round-ups, but he’s flunked by the cow- 
punchers, you bet! This woman is 
his wife, kept in the cellar nights, so 
she won’t meet the company and be 
ready to do the spook act when the right 
time comes. Yes sir! That’s a fact!’ 

“A friend of mine knowed them in 
’Frisco, and put me wise to their racket. 
There’s a trap-door right here under the 
table, you see, all fixed handy fer Mrs. 
Spook to perform her part of the dramy. 
I used to room in this house, so I know 
somethin’ about its conveniences. 

“T’ve bin inquirin’ into the doin’s 
here, and made up my mind to put a 
stop to this wholesale humbuggin’ of 
my feller citizens. They may be some- 
thin’ in sperits—I rather think there is— 
but Darley’s kind is composed mostly 
of flesh and blood, and the devil. 

“So you easy marks had better look 
out fer him and his kind of sperits. 
It’s jest a spondulix-makin’ scheme with 
him, and Cullem here, has bin roped in 
agin his better judgment. ’Case you 
know a real spiritualist won’t have 
nothin’ to do with bloomin’ hypnotists. 
Now, Boss, I’ve proved the fraud, and 
I’m agoin’ to hold you to your promise.” 

Cullem looked fearfully around. He 
was too much discomposed to say a 
word but nodded his head, and Ike went 
on: 
“You kin let Nan marry Ben, and you 
kin sort of redeem yourself in the pub- 
lic’s optics, by helpin’ him do honest 
work on his farm. Darley, you git! 
—And Darley “got.” 


























Who are the Heroes? 


Dedicated to the Memory of the Heroes of the 
“TITANIC” Disaster. 


Bertha Hirsch Baruch 


Those who by duty firmly stand, 
When danger grips the soul. 

Who hear but duty’s stern command 
Though death may be the goal, 


They are the heroes strong and brave, 
Who toiled in peril’s hour; 

Rescued the weak, and died to save. 
Left wealth, left love and power 


For aid to woman and to child. 
Renounced all hope, all gain— 
For honor’s sake, ’mid tumult wild 
Kept free from coward’s stain. 


Their manhood, deathless, gallant, free, 
Made Sacrifice, that night 

Of gloom and horror on the sea,— 
Made tragic sorrow, bright! 
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Who are the Heroes? 


The rich who helped the lowly poor 
Escape an ocean grave. 

The great and famous, the obscure— 
Who died that they might save. 


Titanic souls were in the crew 
The ship ‘““TITANIC” bore. 
Titanic hearts, in men who knew 
For them no earthly shore. 


Heroic on that sinking ship, 
The bandmen stood and played 
With rhythmic breath on trembling lip, 
Their reguiem—unafraid. 


The Song of Songs when Duty’s done, 
On land, or stormy sea, 

Where e’er man’s race is nobly run,— 
**Nearer my God to Thee.” 


Read on the occasion of the benefit tendered the survivors of “The Titanic’’ 
by the Los Angeles Examiner. 
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A recent writer rather lends the weight 
of her influence upon the side of extrava- 
gance in costume. And she made—as 
she always does—a good article on her 
subject. And _ that 
clothing—no, not just 
clothing “DRESS is 
an inarticulate desire 
to express the beautiful,” we will not 
debate. The question of importance 
now is this—can we—you and I, readers, 
—afford to be half insane upon the sub- 
ject of dress? If one ‘‘must have” a 
$300 or $500 gown, designed by Worth 
or Paquin or Redfern, how are we going 
to do it? Where is the money coming 
from? As Riley says, 


“Where the 
McGregor Sits.” 


“Where’s a boy a’goin, 
An what's be goin’ to do, 
An’ how’s he goin’ to do it, 
Ef the world busts through?” 


We might read “women” instead of 
“boy” and say that if every woman 
who attends “functions” ‘must have’”’ 
gowns at those figures, her world will 
“bust through” pretty soon. An old 
Wise Book advised to count the cost 
before beginning, lest one be mocked by 
the multitude. It also says “What 
king going to make war against another 
king, sitteth not down first and consult- 
eth whether he be able with ten thousand 
to meet him that cometh against him 
with twenty thousand?’ Now we 
might put it this way “How is the woman 
of moderate means, or the woman whose 
husband earns the daily bread and but- 
ter and even jam and chocolate bon 
bons, for his family,—how will she with 
her money for comfort go to meet the 
woman who can throw away on a single 
spread more than the entire income of 
the well-to-do? Will not she have heart 
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burnings and bitterness? Will she not 
make her husband"and family miser- 
able because she can’t have $500 or 
more for a single gown? Or, what is 
much the same, will she spend her own 
time and strength and grow care-worn 
and weary trying to pit her few dollars 
against great odds?” 

Where are the women who dare to 
be natural and independent, who dare 
to wear, without even a thought of mur- 
muring, what they can afford to wear? 
If you dared thus, do you think you 
would be the only one? Do you think 
that, like Elijah, you must say, “I, 
even I only am left?” Don’t you think 
it, dear woman. Don’t think it, brave, 
struggling bread winner. There were 
seven thousand that Elijah did not dream 
of, and there are seventy times seven 
thousand who never even saw a $500 
gown. 

A New York writer says: “I wouldn’t 
say that we are really mad, but the 
struggle for wealth is becoming almost 
alarming. The luxury of the day is 
unparalleled.” In the middle ages prod- 
igality was confined to kings, their fav- 
orites, and the feudal chieftains. The 
common people, the blood and bone 
as well as the conscience of all nations 
were not enfeebled by waste and idleness. 
Now luxury in America is becoming gen- 


eral. This writer goes on to speak of the 
“SAVAGE PURSUIT OF MONEY.” 


Days of toil, nights of unrest, heart 
burnings, envy, covetousness—all these 
and more are the price to be paid. Can 
you afford to do it? 

The same writer adds as a redeeming 
clause “Fortunately we have classes, 


literary men and educators among the 
rest who have not been affected by the 
spirit of the time.” 


“Fortunately” in- 
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deed. And fortunately for the East, 
there is Boston. With real joy I have 
seen a lovely Boston woman look with 
polite contempt upon some New York 
fad, and say in a quiet way which settled 
things for her—‘Ah—that never would 
go in Boston.” 

Are we coming to “classes”? And will 
the $500 gown sit in the preferred row, 
and the $300 gown on the next in the 
dress circle? If so, a goodly number of 
the brightest and best, and most beauti- 
ful in spirit will go to the galleries. Too 
proud to do that? Ah, no, my friend— 
you haven’t enough “pride” to do it, 
if you are afraid. Remember the old 
Scotsman, the head of Clan Macgregor. 
He had stalked into the great dining 
hall ahead of his vassals, and had taken 
the chair that pleased him. One said 
to him, “You should go to the head of 
the table.” 

“Aye,” said the undisturbed Scot, 
“where the Macgregor sits—that is 
the head of the table.” 

I should like to see beautiful, high 
toned, literary Los Angeles have the 
tone which Morris Shaff, in the February 
Atlantic, accords to “Old West Point.” 
He says, “And perhaps it is just as well 
that there is one place left in our country 
where the vanity of asserted ancestry 
and the too frequent arrogance of spec- 
ulative and fortuitous commercialship 
find a chill.” Boston has the kind of 
pride MacGregor showed, and Princeton 
—the famous old college town—is full 
of it. This “pride” or independence 
is deep rooted in American sentiment. 
It means that there is a position which 
money cannot buy. It means that 
while we struggle for the dollar, we love, 
beyond it, the greater things—our God, 
our home, our native land, and the high 
and noble principles for which they stand. 





“He that hath ears let him hear. 
A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes— 
An’ faith, he'll print ’em.” 


We are not supposed to be interested 
in ‘fashion, save literary fashions, and 
there are fashions in literature. 


Styles 
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of expression that writers use, “go out’”’ 
as do the ways of wearing 
the hair, or high or low 
heels to shoes. But when 
we speak of fashion we 
generally refer to clothes. We mean 
the fashion is the generally recognized 
custom in matters of dress. But it 
was not always thus. Fashion once 
meant “‘to make.” It was creative. It 
had dignity. Now, it is bandied about 
in dressmaking shops. It is the final 
appeal of the milliner. It is the despair 
of the woman with fine taste and a slim 
pocketbook. It seems to be what some 
live for, and, alas, it seems that some all 
but die for it. As a subject of conver- 
sation what can rival it? 


Beauty vs. 
Fashion. 


Beauty and Fashion are occasionally 
found together; but they were not twin 
born. Beauty came in with the stars 
and the first new moon. All the world 

then was hers, and none 
Beauty and to dispute. She reigned 
Fashion. all through the dreamy days 

in Eden, and followed the 
weeping pair to the cold, outside world. 
Fashion was born when Eve said to 
Adam, “Which is the best style for a 
fig-leaf apron?” And Adam said, “I 
don’t care how mine is made so it has 
plenty of pockets.” From that moment 
Fashion became a factor of society. 
Beauty is like love—she never “faileth,”’ 
she “envieth not,” she “‘vaunteth not 
herself,”” but Fashion is always pressing 
to the front of the stage crying out 
“See me! see me! Am I not new, hence 
interesting?” 

But Fashion never really came into 
great prominence until the days of courts. 
Then men vied with each other in decor- 
ation, and women strove with women 
for the newest and most startling effects. 
Some woman, who had beauty or power or 
position adopted a certain style, and 
others following her leadership made 
it ‘‘the fashion.” Men strove just as 
much, all through the period of gold lace 
and ruffled sleeves, and fancy pointed 
gold tipped shoes. 

How men discarded these, and ran 
away from Beauty and Fashion to 
Utility—that is a story for another chap- 
ter. After that, Fashion never again 
wielded her greatest power over men, but 
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she has dragged woman like a captive 
in her train. 


Since co-education, or equal education 
came to stay, men and women have had 
to readjust their glasses and look at 
life with broader vision. To some this 
others it 


comes easy, to 
Readjusted is hard or impossible, as 
Vision, society is. Milton, in 


Paradise Lost, voiced the 
relative position of the sexes in his day. 
When we see Milton’s Adam strutting 
about and giving Eve the Almighty’s 
views of life at second hand, we do not 
wonder that Paradise was lost. Any 
woman would have eaten an apple and 
run the risk rather than live alone with 
the one man who knew it all—but this 
harks back to old traveled fields, and we 
are seeking new. What we wish to 
express is this. Men and women have 
not yet learned to be ‘“‘true yoke-fellows.” 
One pulls this way, the other that. True 
yoke-fellows bear the burden alike. 
Neither shirks, and neither tries to pull 
the whole load. It is oneness, soli- 
darity. It is strength. Some have at- 
tained this and onlookers see a happy 
family. When one of these yoke-fel- 
lows balks there is no “‘team.”’ We have 
got to learn “team work” in life. This 
is the age of the evolution of unity. 

“Leisure is neither a fact nor a pos- 
sibility—it is scarcely even an ideal. 
It is a word that in the dictionary should 
be marked obsolete,” a woman recently 
said. We often hear similar 
remarks, so it behooves us 
to consider the word and its 
meaning, and then see if 
we have the right attitude toward it. 
The Century Dictionary’s definition of 
leisure is “opportunity for ease or re- 
laxation; freedom from necessary oc- 
cupation or business; spare time.” But 
the common person seems to think that 
leisure means idleness, nothing to do, 
and no inner pricking of conscience about 
the matter. Whatever one does for 
pleasure requires leisure. The man or 





Leisure. 


woman who works from the time that 
necessity drives him or her from sleep, 
until every muscle aches and but one 
thing is possible, more sleep, that per- 
That is grinding 


son has no leisure. 
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toil. The person whose work is over at 
a reasonable hour, who has time to take 
an occasional holiday, who can go out 
among people, and enjoy his kind, has 
no cause for complaint. The trouble 
lies in our conception of the word, leisure. 

A bright woman whom I knew in 
Chicago—a woman who wrote charming 
stories and translated books for publishers 


from the German and French—was 

complaining that she had 
An no leisure. Her husband, 
Illustration. a lawyer of note, began 


asking her some _ direct 
questions. “Have you been 
anywhere this week?” “Yes, I was at 
church Sunday. We had company to 


dinner and music in the evening. [ 
didn’t get a moment’s rest.” “And 
Monday?” questioned the lawyer. “TI 


started the new cook in the morning. 
I went to my dressmakers. I hurried 
to luncheon at Mrs. Blank’s, and came 
home and sewed on Charlotte’s dress 
that she is fixing over for tomorrow 
night. I had not a minute all that day, 
either.” “And Tuesday?” Oh, you 
lawyer,” she laughed. “Tuesday was 
club day, luncheon, toasts, a lot of guests 
and all that. I helped with the tables 
and poured tea. I might as well go on 
for you’d ask me. Wednesday I went 
to the matinee, Thursday—that’s to- 
day, I wrote all day—till you came and 
‘popped’ all these questions. Now have- 
n’t I been a busy woman!” “Busy, 

yes, but most of your business 





Busy was having a good time. No 
But— ‘business’ man or woman 


could do the things that you 

have tired yourself out doing. Those 
things are recreation, not labor. They 
are the privileges of the leisure class. 
My dear, if you were a working woman 
could you have taken the hours to go 
to a luncheon, a matinee, a club or 
pulling off ribbons and lace from a party 
gown to put them on a bit differently?” 
My friend told me of this conversa- 
tion, adding: “When James called my 
attention to facts, I just wilted. I 
had no case.” We have leisure, abund- 
ance of it. We women do not think 
so. I mean that we are not toiling for 
daily bread and jam. We are not obliged 
to spin or weave or knot to make the 
necessary garments for our family. We 
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sew on a machine, and we don’t have 
to ruffle and embroider and hemstitch. 
Those are not compulsory. They are 
leisure work. We _ hurry, _ because 
we undertake such a host of unnecessary 
things. We ought to live easily. We 
have electricity—hence do not have to 
dip candles, or clean lamps. We— 
most of us—cook with gas, so have no 
ashes to take up, no wood to pile in, 
no chips or dirt to brush up by the wood- 
box, or coalbin. Many people (alas!) 
buy bread, instead of baking, 





also buy 
The 


laundry saves every household—at the 


pastries—and that sort of thing. 
expense of much damaged clothing—I 
confess. 

And who, nowadays, even considers 
home-made soap? Who makes her hus- 
band’s shirts? Who knits her children’s 


To an Optimist 
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Yet all those things our 
grandmothers did, 
supervised in their 
own homes. Even 
in my grandmoth- 
er’s time much of the men’s tailor work was 
done at the house, by a tailor who came 
by the day, bringing his “goose” with 
him and who was assisted by the woman 
of the house. Ah, we do not count 
half our blessings. We can do so many 
of the things we wish to do instead of 
being bound up to wearisome lines of 
“must be’s.”” We do not choose idleness. 
We choose to read, or write, or drive, or 
go to entertainments, or converse with 
friends. We choose to put fresh flowers 
in our rooms, to concoct dainty desserts, 
to work outdoors among flowers, or do 
whatever makes most for happiness. 
But all this “work” is actual leisure. 
Don’t forget that. 


stockings? 


Other Ways 
Of Labor Saving. 


By Antoinette De Coursey Patterson 


Thy life like some fair sunset ever seems; 
Each dull gray cloud thy subtle alchemy 
Transmutes into a jewel, whose bright beams 
Gladden the eves of all who look on thee. 


Inspiration 


By Margaret Hobson 


The rose stood fair in the crystal vase, 
Her leaves yet tipped with a touch of dew, 


And I knew 


as I looked in her lovely face 


That the soul of the rose was you. 


A song filled the air with its vibrant swell, 
Heari-felt and dreamful, tender and true, 


And it thrilled me with bliss for I knew 


so well, 


That the soul of that song was you. 


A thought came into my waiting mind, 
Great in conception, broad in view, 
And it placed me apart from earth’s common kind— 


The soul of that thought was you! 
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An interesting Irish evening was given 
by the Scribblers’ Club on the evening 
preceding St. Patrick’s Day. The pro- 
gram carried out consisted of a charming 
Irish story, a song, a Talk on St. Patrick, 
explaining his French origin and adop- 
tion by the Irish people, an Irish poem, 
Recollections of Thomas Moore, Irish 
Myths and Legends. These were par- 
ticularly interesting and enlightening 
as to superstitions and character of the 
Irish people. 

A roll call topic is selected for each 


evening to which the members respond 


in prose or verse. This evening Limer- 
icks or Irish jokes was the topic and mem- 
bers responded with many clever ori- 
ginal limericks and jokes. The work of 
the club is usually exclusively original. 

It is planned to give a series of National 
Evenings, as these are invariably enjoyed. 

On March 30th, the Club meeting 
fortnightly, was also an interesting ses- 
sion. After business had been disposed 
of a communication from J. W. Riley 
was read by the Secretary. This ex- 
pressed his pleasure on receiving the 











letter of appreciation and sympathy from 
the Club. Mr. Riley regretted that 
being unable to use his pen, he could not 
reply personally, but hoped the Club 
would consider his feeling, none the less 
hearty because perforce indirectly ex- 
pressed, signed Edward Eitel. 

Roll call topic “voices’”’ brought forth 
some humorous as well as thoughtful 
articles; two members dwelling on the 
strident-voiced street mongers and “rags, 
bottles, sacks men” to the amusement 
of the Scribblers. A poem “The Voice 
of the Silence” was much enjoyed, as 
was a witty prose satire by one of our 
poets. A story which was anonymous 
was read and received helpful sugges- 
tions and criticisms as well as praise 
for the good dramatic possibilities of 
the story. A short story translated from 
the Swedish language was also read for 
suggestive criticism. 

The Club work is proving very help- 
ful to its members. 

The reports of the ensuing meetings 
will be given in this magazine. 


we 


V oices 


By Anna C. Brungzell 


From the roaring of the lion to the cooing of the dove, from the crashing of the thun- 
der to the whispering of the pine-boughs, we have distilled our own human voices; 
and they reveal or betray, to who-so-ever has the ear to hear, in what category we 
belong, no matter how we may have cultivated and refined and modulated, in speech, 
laughter or song. 

The keen observer of character does not need to see our faces or our physiognomies 
in order to classify us or decide what sort of mood we happen to be in. He can tell, 
not only our past, but also our future, in a certain measure, from the sound of our 
voices. 
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The ‘Robert Browning 


Centenary 
<— ie — ae ee — se — 


On May 7th, 1812, Robert Browning was born. The poetry he gave to the world has proven 
itself so that onthe Centenary of his birth a thousand communities in the United States, England 
and elsewhere celebrated his advent. In California, San Jose, Los Angeles, and Pasadena, with, 
doubtless, other communities, held celebrations. The one at Pasadena was under the auspices 
of the Browning Club of Pasadena and occupied three days, May 5th, 6th and 7th. Sunday, 
May 5th, the pastors of nearly every church in the city preached on some phase of Browning's 
moral influence as a poet. Monday, the President of the Browning Club, with Miss Miller, of 
the Eleanor Miller School of Expression, the Reverend W. C. Hull and a committee, visited the 
High Schools and Throop Polytechnic College and the Classical School for Girls, giving stimulat- 
ing addresses and readings from Browning’s poems. On Tuesday an al fresco lunch was served 
to the members and friends of the Browning Club at Hotel Maryland, after which an elaborate 
program was rendered in which the Princess Lazarovich, formerly Eleanor Calhoun of California, 
gave most interesting personal reminiscences of the poet, and a number of letters and communi- 
cations were read from Browning students and lovers throughout the country, together with a 
specially composed Ode on Robert Browning by George Sterling, a California poet. This ode 
and a number of the messages are herewith appended, and only our lack of space prevents the 
publication of them all. It is intended, however, shortly to publish a small volume containing 


























all the poems and messages, as well as the addresses delivered on this and the evening occasion 
of the Centenary. These addresses were delivered by representatives of three of the Women’s 
Clubs of Pasadena, Professor Henry Meade Bland of the State Normal School, of San Jose, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, Reverend W. C. Hull, Hon. Jeremiah M. Rhodes, Superintendent 
of the schools of Pasadena, Hon. Samuel T. Clover, editor of the Pasadena Evening News and 


George Wharton James, the president of the Club. 

The photograph illustrating the cover of this issue was made by Browning’s valet two weeks 
before the poet’s death, and was obtained by the courtesy of Miss Anna Frances Levins, at the 
sign of the Irish Harp, 5 East 35th St., New York. This photograph will appear as a frontis- 
piece to the book above mentioned. 


ODE ON THE CENTENARY OF THE BIRTH OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
By George Sterling 


As unto lighter strains a boy might turn 
From where great altars burn 

And Music’s grave archangels tread the night, 
So I, in seasons past, 
Loved not the bitter night 
And merciless control 

Of thy deep trumpets calling to the soul. 
Their consummating blast 

Held inspirations of affright, 
As when a fawn 
Hears thronéd thunders roll 

On breathless, dim transparencies of dawn. 
Nor would I hear 
With thee, superb and clear 

The indomitable laughter of the race; 
Nor would I face 

Clean truth, with her cold agates of the well; 
Nor with thee trace 

Her footprints passing upward to the snows, 
But sought a phantom rose 

And islands where a ghostly siren sings; 
Nor would I dwell 
Where star-forsaking wings 

On mortal thresholds hide their mystery, 
Nor watch with thee 

The light of Heaven cast on common things. 
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But now in dreams of day I see thee stand 
A grey, great sentry on the encompassed wall 
That fronts the nights forever, in thy hand 
A consecrated spear 
To test the dragons of man’s ancient fear 
From secret gulfs that crawl— 
A captain of that choral band 
Whose reverend faces, anxious of the Dark, 
Yet undismayed 
By rain of ruined worlds against the night 
Turned evermore to hark 
The music of God’s silence, and were stayed 
By something other than the reason’s light. 
And I have seen thee as 
An eagle, strong to pass 
Where tempest-shapen clouds go to and fro 
And winds and moons have birth, 
But whose regard is on the lands below 
And wingless things of earth. 
And yet not thine for long 
The féigned passion of the nightingale, 
Nor shards of haliotis, nor the song 
Of cymballed fountains hidden in the dale, 
Nor gardens where the feet of Fragrance steal: 
’Twas thine the laying-on to feel 
Of tragic hands imperious and cold, 
That grasping, led thee from the dreams of old, 
Making thee voyager 
Of seas within the cosmic solitude, 
Whose moons the long -familiar stars occlude,— 
Whose living sunsets stir 
With visions of the timelessness we crave. 
And thou didst ride a wave 
That gathered solemn music to its breast, 
And breaking, shook our strand with thought’s unrest, 
Till men far inland heard its mighty call 
Where the young mornings vault the world’s blue wall. 


Nature hath lonely voices at her heart 

And some thou heardst, for at thine own 
Were chords beyond all Art 

That thrill but to the eternal undertone. 
But not necessitous to thee 

The dreams that were when Arcady began 

Or Paphos soared in iris from the sea; 
For thou couldst guess 

The rainbows hidden in the frustrate slime, 
And sawst in crownless Man 
A Titan scourged thro Time 

With pains and raptures of his loneliness. 
And thou wast wanderer 

In that dim House that is the human heart, 
Where thou didst roam apart, 
Seeing what pillars were 

Between its deep foundations and the sun, 
What halls of dream undone, 

What seraphs hold compassionate their wings 

Before the youth and bitterness of things, 
Ere all see clear 

The gain in loss, the triumph in the tear. 


Time’s whitest loves lie radiant in thy song, 
Like starlight on an ocean, for thine own 
Was as a deathless lily grown 
In Paradise—ethereal and strong. 
And to thine eyes 
Earth has no earth that held not haughty dust, 
And seeds of future harvestings in trust, 
And hidden azures of eventual! skies. 
Yet hadst thou sharper strains, 
Even as the Power determines us with pains, 
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And seeing harvests, sawst as well the chaff, 
And seeing Beauty, sawst her shames no less; 
Loosing the sweet, 

High thunder of thy Jovian laugh 

On souls purblind in their self-righteousness. 
O vision wide and keen! 

Which knew, untaught, that pains to joyance are 
As night unto the star 

That on the effacing dawn must burn unseen. 
And thou didst know what meat 
Was torn to give us milk, 

What countless worms made possible the silk 
That robes the mind, what plan 

Drew as a bubble from old infamies 
And fen-pools of the Past 

The shy and many-colored soul of man. 
Yea! thou hast seen the lees 

In that rich cup we lift against the day, 

Seen the man-child at his disastrous play— 
His shafts without a mark, 

His fountains flowing downward to the dark 
His maiming and his bars, 

Then turned to see 
His vatic shadow cast athwart the stars, 
And his strange challenge to infinity. 


But who am I to speak, 
Far down the mountain, of its altar-peak, 
Or cross on feeble wings, 
Adventurous, the oceans in thy mind? 
We of a wider day’s bewilderings 
For very light seem blind, 
And fearful of the gods our hands have formed 
Some lift their eyes and seem 
To see at last the lofty human scheme 
Fading and toppling as a sunset stormed 
By wind and ev ening, with the stars in doubt. 
And some cry, “On to Brotherhood!” And some, 
(Their Dream’s high music dumb ) 
“Nay! let us hide in roses all our chains, 
Tho all the lamps go out! 
Let us accept our lords! 
Time’s tensions move not save to subtler well 
And over all the Silence is as swords 
Wherefore be near us in our day of choice. 
Lest Hell’s red choirs rejoice; 
And may our counsels be 
More wise, more kindly, for the thought of thee; 
And may our deeds attest 
Thy covenant of fame 
To men of after-years that see thy name 
Held like a flower by Honor to her breast. 
Thy station in our hearts long since was won— 
Safe from the jealous years— 
Thou of whose love, thou of whose thews and_ tears 
We rest most certain of when day is done 
And formless shadows close upon the sun! 
Thou wast a star ere death’s long night shut down 
And for thy brows the crown 
Was graven ere the birth-pangs, and thy bed 
Is now of hallowed marble, and a fane 
Among the mightier dead. 
More blameless than thine own what soul hath stood? 
Dost thou lie deaf until another Reign, 
Or hear as music o’er thy head 
The ceaseless trumpets of the war for Good? 
Ah, thou! ah, thou! 
Stills God thy question now? 
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ROBERT BROWNING 


Here was a Titan:—one whose teeming thought 
In unfamiliar channels, broad and deep, 
Rolled on with seeming superhuman sweep; 
One who, by learning as by nature taught, 
In every mine of human passion wrought 
With such exhaustless power, such piercing ken, 
Such boundless sympathy, as poet’s pen, 
Save his and matchless Shakespeare’s, never caught. 
One who met truth with never flinching gaze, 
As on he walked with Muse for loving guide; 
Who kept his road, despite of blame or praise, 
In fiercest scorn of intellectual pride; 
And who, at close of his unrivalled days, 
Sleeps, where ’tis meet he should, by Chaucer’s side. 


EDWARD ROBESON TAYLOR. 


92 Waters Ave. 
West New Brighton, N. Y. 
May 2, 1912. 
Dear Mr. James: 
I was glad indeed to get your cordial letter, and to hear that your Pasadena literary clubs 
are to commemorate the great poet—yes, the greatest poet of the Victorian era. For, while 
Tennyson gives us a sense of the all-sustaining Law, Browning seems to go further in revealing 
the intricate mystery of the Soul. 
I send you a sonnet, written in some haste, as a small tribute to the immortal poet. Would 
it were worthier. 
Please bear my cordial greetings to your literary circle, expressing my hope that I shall see 
you and them early in 1915 
Your friend always, 
EDWIN MARKHAM. 
TO BROWNING 


You plumbed the timeless tides that wash the shoal 
Of Time, and from your cliff of vision saw 
The streaming Will whose other name is Lay 
You sang the urge of the imperious soul, 
Winged with its dream, and pressing toward its goal 
Sang of the soul whose flying steps are fate 
As it goes searching for the secret gate, 
Where each must bring his very self for toll. 


O Poet, vanished from our mortal day, 
Send back some signal from the upward way, 
Send down a whispe r from the se raph he ight 
What word for man? will he at last arrive? 
Answer again out of your larger light: 
The stars are crumbling—will the soul survive? 


EDWIN MARKHAM. 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles. 
April 29, 1912. 
Dear Dr. James: 
Your letter of the 22nd inst. is received. I send greetings from the University of Southern 
California to the Browning Club of Pasadena on the occasion of its celebration of the Centenary 
of Browning’s birth. I am sorry that my duties are such that I am unable to join in the cele bra- 
tion. — sincerely, 
. F. BOV ARD, 


a of the University. 


University of California. 
Office of the President. 
Berkeley, April 26, 1912. 
My Dear Mr. James:— 
All persons who meet together under the name and in the cause of Browning should receive 
a blessing. The things that are real are the spiritual things, and those who dwell much with 
Browning will soon have discovered that and will learn to live it 


Very sincerely yours, 


BENJ. I. WHEELER 
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The Heights, Fruitvale, Cal., 5-2-12. 
My Dear James: 

Browning was the most kindly and entirely considerate gentleman I have ever chanced to 
know. For example, once when walking down Oxford Street he suddenly lifted his hat and stepped 
down from the side walk to the straw strewn street saying in a sympathetic whisper, “‘some one 
seriously ill here.” Of all the throng and mass of people be was the only one to lift his hat or step 
down to the street. 

As we left the dining room and came out to the hall after lunch, we found it heaped with books. 
He turned back to his sister, then his housekeeper, and asked her to have the books taken away. 
She told him to stop at the corner where a cart man stood and tell him he could have the books 
if he would only take them away. As we walked on towards the corner he told me that he hated to 
do it but that he really had not time or patience to read those heaps of books sent by new, poets, 
and less time to write to them, so must let them go. 

Confidentially, my dear James, that was a good lesson for me‘and I have never sent one of 
my books to any person, no matter how great, for if the tender hearted Browning could not read 
the strangers book, who would? 

With love to you and yours, 


JOAQUIN MILLER 


Calvary Presbyterian Church 
San Francisco, Cal., May 2, 1912. 
Mr. George Wharton James, 
Pasadena, Cal. 
My Dear Friend:— 

I am glad for this opportunity of uniting with the Browning Club of Pasadena in the cele- 
bration of the centenary of Robert Browning’s birth. It is peculiarly fitting that in the Florence 
of America—beautiful Pasadena, the name of Browning should be reverently remembered. Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes once said that the difference between Tennyson and Browning was the diff- 
erence between the white and dark meat of a turkey, the dark being a little more gamey. I 
am sure your club will enjoy feasting from the darker meat of the turkey during thsee beautiful 
May days which are so symbolic of the spirit, the genius and the thought of Browning. 

He is not the poet of the people but of a select few who must open his thought as an oyster 
isopened. Sometimes one finds the pearl within and sometimes he does not, but experience shows 
that a serious study of the poet is rewarding and that within the clasp of the shells you will find 
more than an ordinary oyster, yea, a priceless pearl. It is well for us in the West where material- 
ism is so rampant to study a poet who deals definitely with the soul, of thought, and of what Sir 
William Hamilton called the greatest thing in men—the human mind. 

He has embodied in his verse the climate, color and beauty of California and I do not wonder 
that intelligent Californians have a peculiar gift of appreciation of a poet who was English by birth 
but Italian in expression. You have given me a theme for my sermon on Sunday, when I expect 
to preach on the religious aspects of Browning. Thanking you for this opportunity of saying 
a friendly word to my southern friends, and especially to you, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


;, WILLIAM RADER. 


San§Francisco, May 1, 1912. 
George Wharton James, Esq. 2 0) PRG Se BIE A Sa 
Pasadena, Cal. 
My Dear Mr. James:— 

I thank you most sincerely for your kind invitation to take part in the celebration by the 
Pasadena Club of the Centenary of Browning’s birth. I congratulate the Club for its honoring 
of one of the world’s most wonderful poets, not only in the adoption of his name, but in its con- 
stancy and devotion to the spirit of Browning’s life and writings. To me such poems as “Rabbi 
Ben Ezra” and “Pippa Passes” are incantations. All honor to Browning and to all those whose 
souls are so nearly akin to his own that they will never permit his name to be forgotten. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 


JOHN G. JURY. 


Chicago, April 29, 1912. 
Dear Friend James: 

I am glad to learn of your Browning plans, and I wish I could sent to you the greetings that 
my heart throbs, but with the limitations of a letter I can only say that the fellowship of letters 
is the purest, broadest and most democratic fellowship that I know of. Surely Browning placed 
in that fellowship his inclusive, cosmopolitan and “Forever Hopeful” for the lowest and the 
meanest. In some way or another, we will try to celebrate the occasion here in Chicago. My 
Browning class which meets here every Friday afternoon, sends its greetings over the distance to 
him who has contributed so much to the higher life of our generation. 

Always cordially yours, f* 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
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University of California 
Department of English 
Berkeley 
Dear Mr. James:— 
You and all others who celebrate the centenary of Browning’s birth—and I hope there will 
bé among them many of my old pupils—have my heartiest congratulations in that they have the 
wisdom and inspiration to come together to honor the greatest philosophical and religious poet of 


England. 
Yours very sincerely, 
C. M. GAYLEY. 


May 4, 1912. 
Los Angeles, Cal., May 3rd, 1912. 

Shakespeare and Browning from the early dawning of intellect to the closing scene, were ever 

and always deep within the mind-maze often very near the center, at certain times in the midst 
They both “launched into the deep” and made deep-dea soundings. 


of explorations in mind-deeps. 
They traversed long and in corridors, and peered into hidden 


That sea was the human mind. 
chambers of pure mind, and explored lanes, passages and winding ways within this labyrinth, 


more obscure and intricate than were the hidden labyrinths of Arsinoe, Crete, Lemnos and Sam- 
othrace. Mysterious depths of human mentation were familiar to them. Mentonomy—the law 
of the Mind, was studied, elaborated and revealed. We do not yet understand, comprehend 
these mighty men. Only one book has made revelation of more faculties and attributes of mind 
manifesting and expressing in man, and that is the Bible. The closest approach outside of the 
Scripture is that made by the philosophers Badarayana and Kapila. Kant, Goethe, Schopenhauer, 
these and more have not equaled in all their ways, Shakespeare and Browning. Vedanta and 
Sampkhya, these stupendous systems of Ancient Aryan Hindu philosophy do not quite reach the 
heights of Shakespeare, his field of view. A question arises, have they surpassed Browning? 
The mentation of John the Revelator and Browning was somewhat similar; but Shakespeare 
approches the gigantic problems of mind in a manner differing from the processes of the Scriptures 
of the Hebrews and all others beside. Browning was not near, but within Nature’s heart,and 
he was aware of this when he wrote:— 
“T profess no other share 
In the selection of my lot than this 
My ready answer to the will of God 
Who summons me to be bis organ.” 
From Paracelsus. 
And Shakespeare,—Portia on Mercy. 
The quality of mercy is not strained, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blest: 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes, 
’Tis mightie than the mightiest; it becomes 
The thronéd monarch better than his crown. 
But mercy is above the sceplered sway; 
It 1s an attribute of God himself, 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons jusitce.” 
And all the glowing words of the Bard of Avon and the Poet of Human Life when revealing 
the mysteries of the stars, impress me with force intense at midnight’s hour, up here on the moun- 


tain peak, when peering into Sidereal deeps with the great telescope. 
EDGAR LUCIEN LARKIN, 


Lowe Observatory, Mount Lowe, Calif. 


Fruitvale, Cal., May 2, 12. 


Dr. George Wharton James, 
President Browning Club, 
Pasadena, Cal. 
My Dear Dr. James: 

Kindly express to the members of the Browning Club my hearty congratulations on the com- 
mendable spirit shown in this celebration of the centenary of the great poet’s birth. It not only 
reflects credit on the culture and appreciation of those actively concerned, but it shows to the 
world that the people of California are not all wholly absorbed by the materialism of the age, that 
there are those whose souls respond to the highest and most ennobling form of art and who realize 
the great debt mankind owes to that master poet and inspirational philosopher, Robert Browning. 
He was a divine singer whose lips were touched with the sacred fire and whose songs will ever 
cheer the heart of man and strengthen his faith and trust through all the years to come. All 


honor to his memory. 


Cordially yours, 
HERBERT BASHFORD 
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Stanford University, Calif. 
April 27, 1912. 


My Dear Mr. James: 

Away back in the spring time of youth, some of us incipient poets and near-poets had an 
experience which not one of us can ever have again. It was then that we first read “The Lyrics 
of Life” by Robert Browning. Some of it we could not understand, and we afterwards learned 
that any words which cannot be understood do not contain any meaning. But other parts of it 
were clear and sparlking like tourmalines or diamonds. To this day we feel that “we must learn 
Spanish one of these days only for that slow, sweet name’s sake.’”’ And again the old yearning 
comes up, “Oh, to be in England, now that April is there.” 

Very truly yours, 


DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


Malden, Mass. 
May 1, 1912. 
Mr. George Wharton James, 
Dear Sir:— 

Yours of April 24 is just at hand, forwarded from New York. I answer at once, hoping 
that this may reach you at least by the 7th. 

I greatly rejoice to hear from your Browning Club and to know of its activities. I am not 
aware that any still flourish in this vicinity. I wish they did. There is a Shakespeare Club at 
Natick, of which I was for years a member, and which has had an existence for full 30 years. There 
is also one here in Malden, where I reside. 

My interest in and enjoyment of Browning is still keen. He still seems to me our most stimu- 
lating and inspiring poet, the one with the most wholesome and invigorating influence on the 
Soul? No one, in my opinion, has arisen as a poet since Shakespeare with so wide a range of 
sympathies, so nearly universal a knowledge of men and things, so profound an intellect, so lofty 
a spirit, as Robert Browning. Those who do something to extend more widely a knowledge of 
him and interpret him to the world are certainly deserving well of their generation and sharing 
in an accomplishment of a great good. 

May your Club propser more and more, and may its energetic President reap large rewards 
of every kind from his beneficient activity. 

Yours most truly and appreciatively, 
JAMES MUDGE. 


First Congregational Church 

San Francisco. 

May 3, 1912. 
Dear Mr. James:— 

It is a great pleasure to hear from you. 

I congratulate the Browning Club upon its enterprise. I hope that the meetings that you 
are planning will be charged with intellectual and spiritual vigor, an inspiration to speakers and 
hearers alike. I have already preached a number of sermons on Browning and his work. The 
first was a study of “‘Browning’s influence upon the Religious Thought of Our Time,” and on three 
of four Sunday nights subsequently I preached on different poems of his. 

Robert Browning is the preacher’s poet, and the explanation of his hold upon preachers is 
not far to seek. His poems—almost the whole of them; all his greatest; all that are most charac- 
teristic—are concerned with the unfolding and play of character, with its making and unmaking, 
with the forces which triumph over it or by which and through which it triumphs. Browning 
said, at fifty years of age, that little beside the development of a soul was worth study, and that 
he had always thought so. But this is peculiarly the preacher’s sphere. Human nature he must 
know. In that study he must be expert. There are many things of which he may be content to 
remain ignorant; he cannot take all knowledge for his province. Ignorance of human nature is 
unpardonable : and fatal. He need not be an expert in Old Testament criticism; he can work with 
other men’s brains; they labor, and he may legitimately enter into the fruits of their toil. But 
he cannot know the human heart at second hand. Let him fail there and his failure is complete 
and final. This is where Browning finds him. With whatever material other poets choose to 
work, Browning elects to deal with souls. His business is with men and women. 

i am always glad to know that more preachers are more and more learning from Browning 
and more and more teaching the truths they have learned from him. 

With kind regards and repeated thanks, Sincerely yours, 

CHARLES F. AKED 





Armour Institute of Technology. 
Chicago. 
May 1, 1912. 
Mr. George Wharton James 
Pasadena, California. 

My Dear Friend :— 

Every great idea every noble feeling of our age, which we have seen stimulated into 
life by Wordsworth, Shelley and Coleridge, examined and treated by Arnold, made musical by 
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Tennyson, falls into harmony deep, swift and true in Browning’s song. With an honesty lambent 
as flame is pure, and with a sureness of aim altogether manly, he has lifted a rod which embodies 
God’s purpose and he has smitten the rocks in lonely deserts and found their treasured fountains. 

I know of no discovery for which he will not prepare the soul—I know of no experience for 
which his lines will not equip the minds of modern men. A broad theology, deep and true as 
broad; a distinct assertion of the place of the individual in all life and destiny, and a fatal ques- 
tioning of aged error are his; and for them who are to lead others to a lasting faith his muse is 


teacher and friend. 
Faithfully yours, 


FRANK W. GUNSAULUS. 
Boston, May 2, 1912. 
Dear Mr. James:— 
It is a privilege and a pleasure to be permitted to send one word regarding Robert Browning— 
“Subtlest assertor of the Soul in Song” to the Browning Club of Pasadena. 
Browning is preeminently the poet and prophet of the spiritual life of man—the poet who 
sees life in its infinite wholeness—its absolute continuity and who assures us that 
“No work begun shall ever pause for death!” 


Believe me, with thanks for your kind remembrance, 
LILIAN WHITING. 





(The following letter from “Good Old John Burroughs”’ is characteristic of the sturdy ruggedness 
and genuine honesty of its author. He states plainly and simply his estimate of Browning and 
because of this fact the letter was publicly read with the others. A sensational yellow press took 
hold of it, garbled it, and sent the altogether false news flashing over the wires of the country 
that its reading caused a great sensation. The only sensation it actually caused was good-humored 
amusement, and respect for the sincerity of its author.) 

April 30, 1912. 
Dear Mr. James. 

I wish I could respond in the affirmative to your letter of the 22nd, but my'hands are too 
full and my time too limited to comply with your request. It is not easy for me to shift my center 
of interest and just now my interest is not in Browning—in fact, it never has been to any great 
extent. Browning is undoubetedly a great poet, but I owe him nothing. His influence on me 
has been nil. He says a harmless commonplace with such a jerk and a slap, and with such con- 
tortions of syntax, that there is very little of him that I can read with pleasure. This is doubtless 
a confession of my own limitations. 

The members of your club will doubtless get both pleasure and profit from struggling with 
him, and they have my most cordial good wishes. 

I am well, and I dream much, both asleep and awake, of your beautiful land. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN BURROUGHS. 


we 


ROBERT BROWNING, THE POET OF SPIRITUAL UPLIFT. 
A PERSONAL APPRECIATION 


Browning is not, and possibly never will be, in the commonly accepted sense, a “popular” 
poet. He is not the singer of the commonplace, the ordinary, the mediocre, but he is preeminently 
the poet of the person, the individual. There is a distinctive personal tone to his work,—an 
atmosphere rather, that penetrates to the most intimate recesses of one’s personality, awakening 
it, stimulating, reviving, quickening, invigorating, as no other poet has ever done. It is not 
uncommon to hear poets spoken of with more or less enthusiasm and favor, but the moment the 
name of Robert Browning is mentioned it is not so much enthusiasm, or favor, as a deep, quiet 
note of personal possession, of satisfaction, of profound affection. Whatever their outward lives 
appear to be, men and women of true character cannot fail to be deeply grateful to those who have 
helped them in the onward and upward march of spiritual demonstration. Browning seems to 
have won this gratitude so largely and so continuously that it has grown into an affection that 
Time can never efface. Women speak of the help he has been to them with tears of thankfulness 
and men express their gratitude in tones of stirred emotion. 

For myself I can never express in words what I owe to the strong, robust, sane, religious opti- 
mism of Robert Browning. Help is never so appreciated as when it comes to the sorely needy, 
and the deeper one’s need the profounder the gratitude for the uplift. There came a time in my 
own life which no other word can describe than “cataclysmic.” The ordinary sources of religious 
inspiration and encouragement seemed closed. Hope disappeared and despondency and despair 
reigned almost supreme. Then it was that as Virgil took Dante by the hand and led him so 
Browning seemed to take me. I was marvelously transported from a wrecked vessel in a raging 
sea of overpowering woe into a life-boat, where, while still cognizant of the sea’s raging, I was 
not only assured of ultimate safety but shown how to reach a near-by harbor of peace and security. 
This was my first practical experience with Browning. Is there any wonder, then, that he is 
dear to me! I owe him such a debt of gratitude that the ordinary expressions people use about 
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their favorite poets seem lamentably inadequate, inconsequent, almost puerile to me. I enjoy 
him—yes, but how much more than enjoyment has he given me. I find pleasure in him,—yes, 
but how much more than pleasure. A messenger of peace and comfort, my rescuer from doubt 
and despair, a guide through mazy paths, a stimulant to the highest ambitions and aspirations, 
one who ever taught me to 
be patient and proud and soberly acquiesce 
regardless of the discords of life, and who helped me recognize the voice of God “whispering in the 
ear,’’—how can I resist the flooding of my soul with gratitude and affection when I think of “what 
Browning means to me.” 
But it is not only for the immediate help given at a critical time, that I thus enthusiastically 

speak of the poet. That sense of helpful power, of sane stimulation to get all possible out of life 
by intense living and wholesale giving of one’s best self; that wise philosophy that bids me grow 
old, for in old age “the best is yet to be; that sublime audacity that trusts so far beyond the limited 
creeds of men that we are convinced that “all we have willed and hoped and dreamed of good shall 
exist;” that philosophy that assures us that “the evil is null, is naught, is silence, implying sound;” 
that clear vision that leads us to see that while here we have the broken ares, in the heaven we shali 
possess ‘‘the perfect round ;” that calm faith that knows God cannot plan a failure, that life means 
good and nothing but good to us all—all these things endear Browning to us and giveus courage 
more valiantly than before to live out the best that is in us. 

His largeness, too, in this world of so many paltry aims and ambitions; his freedom from aca- 
demic limitations and his scorn of man’s conventions where the voice of the soul speaksloudly; 
his frank fearlessness in daring to differ from the ecclesiastical standards and reset up the dominion 
of the Holy Spirit which speaks freely to every receptive soul; his broad humanity; which asserts 
in unmistakable terms the need every man has for brothe rhood with eve ry other man; and his 
tremendous conception of the allness of Love’s power,—all these things encompass the soul on his 
behalf and fill one with gratitude for his teaching. 

The loving use of his piercingly brilliant intellect, too, as manifested in ‘Christmas Eve”’ 
endears him to me, where he shows, with such graphic power, the love of the Christ that moves 
men’s hearts, even though they worship him with what appears to him to be the sniveling cant S 
the little chape l’s congregation, or the needless and obscuring ecclesiastical trappings of the grea 
Catholic Church, or the apparently destructive criticism of the German rationalist—who can 
study this lesson and learn even a part of it, without finding himself possessed of a newer and larger 
sympathy with mankind in spite of creedal barriers which hitherto had seemed unsurmountable 

Then, too, his restful assurance as to the future, after the change men dread, called Death, 
has done much for mankind. Far more potently than most Christian teachers he shows the 
blessedness of the progressive life; with Emerson and Whitman he emphasizes the enlarged be- 
lief that so-called Death is a necessary step toward larger life; that this life is a sturdy, strenuous 
yet beautiful learning ‘‘to catch tricks of the tool’s true play,” a glorious opportunity to ‘“‘watch 
the Master work and catch hints of the proper craft,” so that we shall understand what we: ypons 
to select, what armour to indue’’ when we set forth—through the Gates of Death’’—on our ‘‘ad- 
venture brave and new.” Is there anything more beautifully helpful in the realm of poetry than 
his 

Waft of Soul’s wing! 
What lies above? 
Sunshine and Love, 
Skyblue and Spring! 
Or his immortal 
A peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest. 

Notes like these ring clear and strong over the vast sea of Doubt, Despair and Questioning; 
they calm the soul and give one a courage that demands that even in this “last and best fight”’ 
we stand shoulder to shoulder with him who 

Never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
and those of whom it could literally be said that: 
{t noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid men-forward, breast and back as either should be, 
“Strive and thrive!” Cry “Speed,—fight on, forever 
There as bere! - 

I would not have it thought that I thus pour out a cup of vain adulation for Browning. 
I do not imagine him to be the author of Truth. He was but a vehicle, a messenger, a prophet, 
and, as the one who brought these truths, hitherto obscured to my vision, clearly into my sight 
I hail, thank and appreciate him at this centenary of his birth. 
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In all the whirl of excitement and deep wave of anguish that have flooded the hearts and minds 
of the English speaking people at the frightful loss of life caused by the disaster of the monster 
steamship, Titanic, surely something of benefit may be gained for the human race. 

We have been clearly shown that too much reliance cannot be placed upon the statements of 
builders of steamships as to their inability to sink. This destruction of our confidence will render 
it so that henceforth no steamship shall be allowed to enter American ports carrying passengers 
to and from this country, unless adequate provision is made by lifeboats or other methods for the 
saving of every man, woman and child on board, whether passenger or crew, in case of accident. 

We have also been shown the powerful lesson that the highest civilization produces heroes, re- 
gardless of scholastic education, poverty, riches, culture or ignorance. Never until the judgment 
day will the true heroism manifested on that sad morning of April, when strength, ambition, char- 
acter and wealth calmly went to a watery grave that children and women might be saved, be 
fully known. 

We have also been shown again that “what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” 
The American people are too often lulled into false security. Why should they give attention to 
that for which they pay some one alse to attend? I believe this to be a dangerous state of mind. 
It is only by perpetual watchfulness that the highest and best interests of all the people can be 
conserved, and while railway and steamship officials, as a rule, should be trusted, many an acci- 
dent has happened that might have been averted had the traveling public itself been alert enough 
to demand certain reforms and insist upon their demands being granted. Suppose, for instance, 
that the mass of people crossing the ocean continually had known that none of the great steamboat 
lines were adequately equipped with life-saving apparatus. No matter how much confidence 
the ship architects and owners might have had, the sentiment of the travelers undoubetdly 
would have been to demand more adequate protection. Had such protection been afforded on 
the Titanic, the conditions were such that not a single life need to have been lost, except those 
who were killed by the crushing in of the vessel at the time it struck the iceberg. 

We have also learned how important it is that nothing should be ignored in the conducting of 
affairs where the lives of large numbers rest upon a proper recognition of responsibility. It seemed 
a small thing to take away the telescopes from the lookout at Southhampton. Yet, it may have 
been that if the men in the Crow’s Nest had been using glasses they could have clearly seen the 
treacherous iceberg that caused the disaster in time to have avoided it. It was also unfortunate, 
to say the least, that all the warnings given to the Titanic by wireless, and otherwise, were not 
immediately posted where every officer could know of them and base his actions thereupon. 
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It is remarkable that three of the strongest pleas that have been made for universal peace in 
the last few years have come from warlike sources. 

The Czar Nicholas, representative of the most autocratic government in Europe startled the 
world by his plea for the Peace Conference. Then came Roosevelt, the strenuous hero of San 
Juan Hill and the persistent advocate of a large army and navy for the United States. And now 
comes Harrison Gray Otis, the warlike and belligerent, who never seems so happy as when engaged 
in a scrap. 

Genera] Otis, in a recent number of the Los Angeles Times sets forth his dynamic plan to guar- 
antee and maintain universal peace. It is a carefully thought out and well digested plan, and, 
had we room for it, we would gladly reproduce it in its entirety in these pages. He believes that 
five and not more than seven, of the great world powers poe successfully carry this plan into 
operation. The universal peace pact of these powers should have a threefold character, viz: 
An International Congress, Civil and Legislative in character; an International Court of Arbi- 
tration, judicial in character; and an International Military Pact. The suggested articles further 
provide for the enactment of suitable constitution and bylaws; the admittance of other nations; 
proper withdrawal from the Pact—though no nation can withdraw until its appointed or agreed- 
upon time has expired; to join the entire forces—naval and military—of all the Peace Pact powers 
to prevent armed conflict, if necessary, between other nations, and to limit or definitely fix the 
military strength of each nation; to provide for the wise reduction of military armaments as 
speedily as possible, to fix the share each nation of the Peace Pact shall hear for any active war 
service; to issue ultimatums when four-fifths of the Peace Pact agree thereto; to act as an Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration; to permit war between nations only when “the hurt of the aggrieved 
nation be so deep and serious that nothing short of war can heal it,” but limiting its operations 
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as to nature, time, territory and duration; to keep “hands off” in all internecine conflicts except 
in special cases; to est: ablish neutral zones; to protect each n: - in the Pact; to select a comman- 
der-in-chief of the Pact’s united forces under whose direction all shall act; and to establish and 
maintain a common seat of government. 

General Otis claims for this plan that it is practical; it meets the conditions as they are. He- 
says: “The fact, the stubborn fact, recognized in the plan is that complete disarmament through 
out the world is impossible in the present state of civilization; hence the provision for using the 
joint armaments of the signatory powers, thus “guaranteeing, at a ch er cost, the cessation 
of wars throughout the world, or of vastly minimizing them; lessening their insupportable burdens 
and reducing their frequency and gigantic evils, thus effecting a tremendous saving in life, pro- 
pert y, civic retrogression, disputes , conflicts, want, distress, and agony—always the unfailing and 
sure concomitants of war.” 

We hail this as a great step forward and wish General Otis God-speed in furthering his plan 
Every University, High School, Grammar School, Woman’s Club and Church should be invited 
to discuss it and such a wave of moral sentiment in its favor aroused that statesmen and politi- 
cians throughout the world will be compelled to consider it, and thus at least begin to work to the 
end we all desire, viz: the day when wars shall cease and Peace Universal reign. We sincerely 
hope General Otis will print his plan in pamphlet form and give it the wide and careful distribu- 
tion it deserves. 


It is not often that a book is of sufficient importance to justify the introduction of its review 
in the editorial pages. But such is unquestionably the case, especially in this number so large ‘ly 
devoted to the Browning Centenary, with Lilian Whiting’s “The Brownings: Their Life and Art.’ 
Beautiful in make-up, as are all the books of Little, Brown & Co., its publishers, this book is a 
work of love from author down. Never has even Miss Whiting been so inspired as in writing this 
volume. It is the culmination of a life-time devoted to literature and is a wonderful tribute to 
the two poets whose wedded life it so exquisitely describes. Of this life Miss Whiting says: 
“It is a story that has touched the entire world 


“With mystic gleams, 
Like fragments of forgotten dreams.” 


It falls into three distinct periods,—that of the separate life of each up to the time of their 
marriage; their married life, with its scenic setting in the enchantment of Italy; and his life after 
her withdrawal from earthly scenes. The story is also of duplex texture; for the outer life, rich 
in associations, travel, impressions, is but the visible side of the life of great creative art. A de- 
delightful journey is made, but its record is not limited to the enjoyment tof friends and 
a poem is written whose power and charm persist through all the years.”’ 

While theirs was a beautiful life it was in no wise exempt from sorrow and pain, ‘‘but to those 
who, poets or otherwise, see life somewhat in the true proportion of its lasting relations, events 
are largely transmuted into experiences, and are realized in their extended relations. The des- 
tiny of the Brownings led them into constantly picturesque surroundings; and the force and 
manliness of his nature, the tender sweetness and playful loveliness of hers, combined with their 
vast intellectual range, their mutual genius for friendships, their devotion to each other and to 
their son, their reverence for their art, and their lofty and noble spirituality of nature,—all united 
to produce this exquisite and unrivaled romance of life.” 

After dealing with each life separately, and the success of each in the poetic field prior to their 
marriage, Miss Whiting’s book is then devoted to a most tender and appreciative recital of the 
mutual interchange of happiness that has given the world one of its most exalted standards of 
wedded bliss. It is a record that no one can read without definite spiritual uplift and blessing, 
whether he knows or cares anything about the poetry written by either. The poetry of such a 
noble and exalted conception of marriage as this couple translated into actual experience is more 
uplifting than all the verse that either of them wrote. Hence we commend the book unreservedly, 
and seek for it the largest possible circle of readers. The Brownings: Their Life and Art, by 
Lilian Whiting. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass., 304 pages, 35 illustrations $2.50 net 


Especially timely in view of the tragic loss of the Titanic, will be found two poems in our pages. 
The first of these which appears on the revrese side of our frontispiece, and entitled, “The 
Wolves of the Sea,” is by Herbert Bashford, at present the literary editor of the San Francisco 
Bulletin. It is one of the strong poems of western literature and reveals Mr. Bashford as true 
an ape as he is naturally a poet. 
he other poem, by Mrs. Bertha Hirsch Baruch, has the true ring of poetic fire. It is written 
immediately after the disaster and was recited with powerful effect at the benefit for the survivor 
S _ Titanic given under the auspices of the Los Angeles Examiner in the Auditorium on Apr 
» t 
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A clever little volume by a Los Angeles 
writer is the “Suffragette Primer” from 
the pen of Mary Richards Gray. In 
witty epigrams and humorous verse 
it gives much wholesome advice and 
valuable information to the newly en- 
franchised who wish to use their pre- 
rogative for profit or pleasure. The sub- 
jects are dealt with alphabetically after 
the manner of nursery rhymes. She 
makes M. stand for ‘Molly Coddle: 
a male species closely allied to the woman- 
ly man but differentiated by brain ac- 
tion. W is for women: divided into 
those who talk all the time, those who 
talk part of the time and those who be- 
gin in the middle and talk both ways at 
once. 


L. H. M. 

0 
In an interesting volume of essays 
and addresses, Dr. W. 8. Neighbors of 


Tennessee, President of Sullins College, 
deals with education in its highest and 
broadest meaning. From the chapter 
on music the unmusical will gain a 
new point of view which might easily 
deepen into a genuine interest in and 
knowledge of the subject. 

A wide experience in teaching and a 
sympathetic observance of human nature 
characterize the book which is the out- 
growth of an ardent love of the work 
of teaching and an earnest desire to help 
those who seek wisdom, both human and 
divine. The King Printing Co. Bristol, 
Tennessee. Price, $1.00. 

L. H. M. 


If you have wanted all your life to 
make a trip to the Yosemite and can not 


go, the next best thing is to read ‘‘Yo- 
semite Trails’ by J. Smeaton Chase. 
You will forget while reading it that you 
are not there, and when you have fin- 
ished you will find a way to go. Each 
paragraph is a picture, each page a 


poem. There is not an uninteresting 
line in its entire 340 pages and rarely 
is there found such accurate scientific 


data coupled with such quality of literary 
construction. It is natural history done 
in lyrics. 

In his travels over the various trails 
leading up from the valleys into the high 
Sierras, Mr. Chase had for his companion 
Mr. Carl Eytel the artist and much of 
the book’s charm comes from the per- 
sonal touch given in the narrative. 

Mr. Chase has dedicated his book to 
Mr. Frederick O. Popenoe of Altadena 
whose suggestion inspired the expedi- 


tion and the book. 
L. H. M. 


A book worthy of highest praise and 
one which is receiving the most favorable 
comment all over the country is “‘The 
Higher Court” by Mary Stewart Dag- 


gett. Of it the Los Angeles Times says: 

“Mrs. Daggett, already favorably 
known in the realm of literature for 
her delightful Chinese sketches and 
for at least two previous novels of 
worth, has in “The Higher Court’’ 
made a valuable California contribu- 
tion. * *K * K Bs OK * OK ‘* * * 


“So intimately has Mrs. Daggett re- 
flected life in California that no de- 
tail has been omitted and yet the charm 
of her story lies in its simplicity of 
plot and in the limited number of its 
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characters. By intensifying the lives 
of a few, she has thrown their feelings 
upon a vivid screen of reality which 
holds the reader in agreeable anticipa- 
tion from the beginning of the book 
to the end. 

In commenting on “The Higher Court” 
the New York Times has the following 


to say: 

“Mrs. Mary Stewart Daggett, the 
author of several novels of life in Calif- 
ornia, tells in “The Higher Court” 
(Badger, $1) the story of a young 
priest whose career in the church is 
cut short in the midst of enthusiastic 


usefulness by the decision of his bishop 
that he is guilty of “modernism.” <A 
mixture of chance and human nature 
throws him under the influence of the 
woman he had loved before entering the 
priesthood and after a time they are 
married. The greater part of the story 
deals with the remorse of the apostate 
priest and its physical and mental effect 
upon him and its final healing. The 
significance of the title is in the human 
need that points the way for his foot- 
steps. The story reveals fineness of 
mental fiber, sympathetic understand- 
ing of the crucial situation it develops 


and aspiration toward the best and 
highest things of life. 

Of Mrs. Daggett’s work the Pasa- 
dena Star says: 

“<The Higher Court’ is distinctly 


her best work, and it will be accepted 
by competent judges as a_ powerful 
piece of fiction. In writing it, Mrs. 
Daggett’s imagination has been vivi- 
fied by freshened impulses; her per- 
ceptions of human relation and _ her 
analysis of human action show the 
results of continual study and deeper 
insight; her descriptive powers, always 
a strong feature of her stories, are at 
their best in this book; and her crisp, 
terse, incisive style has crystallized into 
permanent form that is delightful to 
read—refreshing and never monotonous. 
The Boston Transcript of February 
10, reviews the book as given below: 
“Mrs. Daggett’s theme is novel in 
its conception, but it is worked out with 
care and there is evident the presence 
of reserve force. There are but few 
characters, the principal masculine figure 
being a Roman Catholic priest who 
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leaves the priesthood on account of his 
love for a woman of a different faith, 
whom he eventually marries. Happi- 
ness comes to both of them finally, but 
adjustment to new relations and condi- 
tions is not easy. His wife “did not 
know nor could she understand the con- 
dition of a person trained to religious 
conformity, then suddenly cast adrift 
without spiritual sounding line.’ 

“The situation is treated with delicacy 
and the story strengthens as it proceeds. 
Through much suffering a clearer at- 
mosphere is reached at last and Isabel 


gladly recognizes that her husband’s 
secularization has been ‘sanctioned by 
the Higher Court.”’ 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer says: 
“Not the least interest in ‘The High- 


er Court’ is derived from the fact that 
the California of to-day is being treated, 
rather than the California of the Spanish 
period.” 

The Louisville (Ky) News reviews 
the book literally and ends by noting 
that, ‘‘well-penned pictures of Califor- 
nia scenery, where the most of the story 
is placed, make the reader feel very 
near the scene.” 

The Springfield (Mass) Union deals 
with ‘The Higher Court’ as follows: 

“°The Higher Court’ is another ro- 
mance in which love and religion are 
intermingled and come in conflict. In 
this instance the clergyman is a Roman 
Catholic priest, who has been unfrocked 
by his bishop because of the liberality 
of his preachments on doctrinal ques- 
tions, "_7F FF FF © = * 

“Following upon his ex-communica- 
tion, there enters into his life the woman 


whom he had renounced and who had 
accepted the sacrifice eo * 3 
“As a final tragic incident Phillip 


Barry was supposed to have lost his 
life in the San Francisco disaster. The 
novelist, however, spares him and brings 
about a happy reunion of husband and 
wife, as justified by the Higher Court. * * * 

“Though the theme is a_ difficult 
one, it is handled with much delicacy.” 


The old Franciscan Missions of Calif- 
ornia have been a fruitful theme to many 
and various writers ever since the Ameri- 
ean occupancy of California, but never 
have they been done adequate justice 
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from the historic standpoint, until Fr. 
Zephyrin Englehardt, himself of the 
Order of Mars Minor, undertook the 
work. A devoted Catholic and Fran- 
ciscan, it natuarlly follows that his 
work is written from the Franciscan 
standpoint, and herein lies one of its 
chief values, for the student in perusing 
his pages knows that here is an authora- 
tive and comprehensive statement of 
facts as viewed from the standpoint of 
the chief participants. It is the presen- 
tation of the case upon which the Fran- 
ciscans desire to be judged. Appointed 
by his superiors several years ago to 
devote himself to this work, Father 
Englehardt has engaged in it with zeal 
and enthusiasm. He has been tireless 
in his researches and besides consulting 
all the known original records has search- 
ed from San Francisco to the City of 
Mexico and even in far away Spain, 
for further original documentary evi- 
dence. It is an illuminating and re- 
vealing chapter in the life of the true 
historian to read Father Englehardt’s 
story of his search for complete infor- 
mation. None but a student can con- 
ceive the vastness of the labors involved; 
and none but he can appreciate how 
much work the future historian will be 
saved by Father Englehardt’s relation 
of what he himself has done. 

This volume is the second of the ser- 
ies, and is entitled ‘“‘Missions and Mis- 
sionaries of California.” The first vol- 
ume dealt with Lower California. This 
begins the treatment of Upper Califor- 
nia, or the California of the United States. 
Five volumes will be required to complete 
the series, this and the two succeeding 
volumes being devoted to the general 
history of the Missions, the last two 
volumes being given over to the Local 
History of the Separate Missions. 

Father Englehardt’s style as a writer 
is like himself—simple, direct and un- 
pretentious. There is no attempt at 
fine writing or rhetorical effect. But 
to those who bring a patriotic interest 
to the subject the whole volume is fas- 
cinating, for it is instructive and true. 

Just as we have looked eagerly for 
this volume, so shall we look for the 
balance of the series, for it is no mere 
trite saying that every library that pre- 
tends to any degree of completeness, 
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must possess all these volumes, and every 
real student of California history must 
make himself more or less familiar with 
their contents. Missions and M1s- 
stonaries of California, by Zephyrin 
Englehardt. James H. Barry Co., San 
Francisco, California. 


There are few American thinkers who 
are saner, more observing and more 
genuinely human than Henry Van Dyke. 

Invited to deliver the Hyde lectures 
at the University of Paris, 1908-9, he 
chose for his subject “The Spirit of 
America.”’ In seven lectures he pre- 
sented his conceptions of this spirit with 
such clearness, judgment and eloquence 
that hundreds of thousands of French- 
men gained truer ideas of America than 
before they had possessed. The seven 
lectures were entitled— “The Soul of 
a People,” “Self-Reliance and the Re- 
public,” “Fair Play and Democracy,”’ 
“Will Power, Work and Wealth,” “Com- 
mon Order and Social Co-operation,” 
“Personal Development and Education,” 
and “Self-Expression and Literature.”’ 

Where every chapter is excellent, it 
is invidious to make any selections, but 
if any intelligent American wishes to 
know how one of the greatest minds in 
the country regards America, he cannot 
do better than secure this little book by 
Dr. Van Dyke. The Spirit of Ameri- 
ca, by Henry Van Dyke. The MacMill- 
an Company, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 50 
cents. 

G. W. J. 


Mrs. Josephine Clifford MeCrackin, 
the author of one of the foregoing stories, 
was one of the honored writers of the 
Overland Magazine when it was edited 
by Bret Harte. Mrs. MeCrackin is 
still alive and though at an advanced 
age is working arduously, but unfortun- 
ately with slight remuneration. It is 
the intention of her friends to issue a 
volume of some of her best stories. This 
book will be sold by subsciption at $1.50 
per copy. Orders may be sent to the 
editor of Out West, 218 New High St., 
Los Angeles, the book to be paid for 
on receipt. 
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farm and Gardening 


By Mary Richards Gray 
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HAT IS a garden? Itis man’s report of 

earth at her best. It is earth emanci- 
pated from the commonplace. It js 
man’s love of loveliness carried to excess, 
man’s craving for the ideal to a fine 
lunacy. It isa piquant wonderment; culminated 
beauty that, for all its combination of telling 
and select items, can still contrive to look nat- 
ural, debonnair, native to its place.” 

In our Southland where Nature yields so 
abundantly of her stores the art of gardening 
can be brought to a high state of perfection. 
While the saying is current that it is only neces- 
sary to put seed into the soil and Nature will 
do the rest, the application of science ‘‘makes 
two blades of grass grow where only one grew 
before.’’ Whether one runs a garden for pleasure, 
to yield intensively as a business proposition, 
or both, upon the good judgment, good taste, 
scientific training, and experience of the gardener 
depend his degree of success. Brains count in 
gardening and farming whether on a large or 
a small scale. Once the Southland was a series 
of large ranches. It was nothing for a man to 
own several thousand acres of land, but now 
most of these great holdings have passed into 
the hands of the small farmer and the slogan of 
the Southland is “A little land and a living.” 

For the manorthe woman possessed of a spirit 
of work liberty can be bought with a few acres 
of land. Back in New York State I know of 
a*man who raises all the vegetables a family of 
three consumes, except potatoes, on a patch of 
ground 40x20 feet. He has a hot bed and plants 
many of the vegetables in boxes in the houses 
beginning as early as January. Another man 
with a slightly larger garden makes $900 a year 
from it. By comparison then what is there 
fabulous about half acre California gardens that 
bring in $2750 a year? Through the applica- 
tion of science the up-to-date gardener makes 
the minimum amount of ground yield the maxi- 
um crop. 





TEN RULES FOR THE AMATEUR 
GARDENER 

1. Plow or'spade your garden deeply and 
thoroughly. Harrow well in field culture or 
rake thoroughly if your garden is small to break 
up the soil. 

It will hold the moisture better and allow the 
plants a better chance to grow. 

2. Supply yourself with all kinds of labor 
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saving devices. Begrudge no money spent to 
economize time and save your energy 

3. Where possible sow your seeds in shallow 
boxes and transplant the strongest and best 
plants only. In case of corn test each ear by 
planting afew kernels and seeing how they grow 
Use the best and most perfectly formed ones. 
This is merely a matter of detail, but success- 
ful gardening is largely a matter of strict atten- 
tion to details, and marks the difference between 
the progressive and the old-fashioned farmer. 

4. Never water during the heat of the day. 
During the cooler weather sprinkling does not 
injure plants if done sparingly, but it is always 
safest to irrigate. Putting water directly on 
vegetables and flowers tends to make them devel- 
ope leaves instead of blossoms and fruit. Dig 
little furrows beside each row of plants and place 
the hose where the water can trickle along slowly 
and soak into the soil. A tin trough which can 
be attached to the faucet with wires saves a 
great deal of time and energy in watering. 

5. In sowing seeds scratch away the dry 
top soil and get down where it is moist. Cover 
the seeds well with the moist earth and put 
back the dry earth as a mulch. For a day or 
so no water is needed. 

5. In transplanting do your work in the 
morning or the evening. Never in the heat of 
the day. 

6. Never cultivate or work the soil when it 
is muddy, or dry and caked. Irrigate well and, 
then after a day or so when the soil has had a 
chance to dry out and will pulverize easily 
cultivate. 

7. Always buy the best seed obtainable. 
You cannot afford to waste time and valuable 
space on a poor grade of seed. 

8. Do not place too much confidence in 
the advice of the “practical farmer” and his 
views unless he has had phenomenal success. 
Like “the hard-headed practical business man’”’ 
he will probably minimize the value of science 
and education, and it is through science that 
wonders are being accomplished in methods of 
gardening and farming. The very newest ideas 
are worthy of most serious consideration. 

9. Plan your garden. This will require 
constant attention as the rotation of crops make 
it necessary to change your arrangement every 
time you plant. 

10. Never be discouraged. The 
perienced gardeners sometimes fail 
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unexplainable reasons. The wise and the un- 
wise alike must contend with unfavorable sea- 
sons, insect enemies, and a host of adverse cir- 
cumstances. 


May Plantings. 

In and around Los Angeles March is the great 
month for planting; however, there are many 
plants and flowers that can be planted almost 
every month of the year. 

Flower Garden: Sow for fall-flowering; mig- 
nonette, nasturtiums, phlox, centaurea, dianthus, 
salpiglossis, scabosa, digitalis, campanulas, del- 
phinium and chrysanthemums. 

Vegetables. Beans, peas, corn, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, squashes of all kinds, pumpkins, 
melons, beets, broccoli, cabbage, carrots, cauli- 
flower, celery, chervil, eggplant, lettuce, okra, 
parsley, parsnips, peppers, potatoes, swet 
potatoes, radishes, rhubarb, salsify, spinach, 
turnips both white and yellow. 

In growing flowers many complain of lack 
of success. In this climate it is only a matter 
of getting the plants well started, then the rest 
depends upon the care given them. Until you 
have had some experience do not attempt those 
considered hard to raise. Gardeners divide 
flowers into two classes, the hardy and the ten- 
der. The hardy ones are those always sown in 
the open, the tender those started in hot-houses 
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or needing to be covered at night, or cared for 
especially until well along. Among the hardy 
are: zinnias, nasturtiums, sweet alyssum, cal- 
liopsis, marigolds, snapdragons, and poppies 
Among the tender: asters, phlox, verbenas, pet- 
unias, pinks and lobelias, ete. 

In planting flowers these directions can bh: 
followed implicitly. Work your soil up well 
If you have clay or adobe to deal with put on a 
sand or mulch covering. Smooth your bed down 
with a board, then on this smooth surface scat- 
ter your seeds. With the board press them down 
even with the surface of the soil and cover thinly 
with the fine sandy mulch. Keep the bed moist 
but do not soak it too much. The tendere: 
kinds of plants require some shading and fur- 
nish this by using frames covered with cloth 
of burlap and support them on stakes four or 
five feet above the beds, or use branches with 
leaves on them laying them on the beds. This 
shading, of course, is required during the heat 
of the day. Do not transplant poppies, and 
sweet peas. Sow poppies broadcast very thinly 
over the surface of the ground and thin out when 
they are a few inches high. Sow sweet peas 
in drills in rather deep trenches. To stand the 
heat of the California summer as they grow 
bank them up, covering the roots to the depth 
of three or four feet. The shade of the trenches 
helps to protect them from the heat. 
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ENTURA BY-THE-SEA is an old Mis- 
V sion town that is just beginning to come 

into its own as a resort city of the higher 
WE class —with nothing to draw the cheaper 

excursionists who go to the Beach for 
a Sunday from the big city and just far enough 
away from Los Angeles to make it a most desir- 
able place of summer residence for the man of 
family who wants to get his folks out of the heat 
for the summer months and into an atmosphere 
that will come as close to suggesting that of 
home as the atmosphere of any place other than 
home will. 

For this kind of folk, Ventura is an ideal 
summering place. It is a city of homes, between 
the mountains and the sea. The blue expanse 
of the Santa Barbara Channel, where the new 
war ships test their speed in the smooth water, 
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lies before the town, in plain sight all the time 
And beyond the Channel are the blue islands 
where there are all the fishing possibilities found 
at Catalina, and comparatively little of the ex- 
pense in getting the fish that mark the more 
populous island resort. 

The Ventura Beach is the 
odds the safest bathing beach along the whole 
expanse of the California coast. The current 
from the north tempers the sea water to a grate- 
ful coolness; and is yet not strong enough to be 
felt by the bather. There is never a tide rip 
at Ventura, and the dangerous undertow is a 
thing unknown. The beach slopes away at a 


best, and by all 


grade of less than one per cent under the water, 
and the sand is as smooth 
as a floor. 
reaches. 


and as level, almost, 
There are no rocks in the bathing 
No fatalities have ever marked the 
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bathing season here. Little children, alone, play 
beside the breakers and paddle in them—and if 
a child should fall the gentle waves would roll 
him right in upon the sand. 

For the more strenuous bather, while there is 
little element of danger, the breakers roll in more 
heavily when he goes out to meet them, and surf 
board riding is a very pleasing diversion. The 
warm sun affords an ideal temperature for the 
lazy bather who just wants to put on a bathing 
suit and loll around on the clean sand. The 
Ventura Beach is the cleanest in the state, for 
the rivers that run down to the sea have their 
mouths closed by sand washing in in the summer 
time, and there is nothing to foul the water or 
the sands. 

For the sportingly inclined, the Ventura river, 
running right down through the city affords the 
oa trout fishing to be found anywhere in 

California. The great steelhead can here*be 
taken in tide water; and the smaller speckled 
beauties lie in the ripples farther up the stream. 
Also, if the angler be ambitious for larger game, 
there are barracuda, albacore, bonita and even 
thejleaping tuna and the monster sword fish 
out in the waters of the Channel. And the lazy 
fisherman can sit on the wharf in the sun all 
day long and get his reward of smelt or surf fish, 
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or pompano from the old wharf. Can you beat 
it for the summer? Living is as cheap at 
home, rents are not exorbitant at other 
beaches, and the social atmosphere of the town 
itself, if you should be so fortunate as to be taken 
into the homes of the townspeople, is just the 
most delightful in the world. 

The Old Mission, still used as a parish church, 
is one of the most quaint and curious in Califor- 
nia. The town has the largest rubber tree in 
the world, standing in a lot in Main street. It 
is v0 vena by the most magnificent scenery 
in California, affording many pleasant drives 
and motor or horseback rides. The people live 
out of doors all the year around,—or at least, 
they spend the greater part of their lives out of 
doors. And the visitor may do the same. 

Ventura, aside from its attractions as a resort 
town, which are now just beginning to made 
something of, is the center of one of the richest 
farming sections in all California. The lima bean 
industry centers here, and the fertile valleys 
that are tributary to the town give great yearly 
crops of lemons, walnuts, apricots, 
and alfalfa. There is no finer place of residence 
in the world. And if you have not seen Venturg 
not California. 
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you have seen Southern 
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HOTEL ANACAPA 
Hartmann Bros. Props. 

The Anacapa Hotel is the most con- 
veniently located and the most popular 
hotel in Ventura; headquarters for all 
commercial travelers, and tourists and 
all who appreciate good service at reason- 
able rates. 

The Hartmann brothers, George and 
Fred are two of the most popular young 
hotelmen on thes coast. They have 
gained forithemselves an enviable repu- 
tation for their ever ready courteousness 
toward the travelling public. 
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at the Chautauqua at Ventura- 
by-the-sea. A breeze wafted in 
from off old ocean, laden with 
mysterious odors—a salt tang—as wel- 
come as it was invigorating. 

As far out as the eye could reach, a 
cobalt mist clung to the bosom of the 
sea, above which the peaks and slopes 
of the Anacapa Islands appeared, height- 
ened by the uncertain thickness of fog. 
To the right, on a high plateau, but a 
few rods from the beach, ‘“Pierpont 
Inn,”’, that wonderful hostelry—stood 
like an old lion looking out to sea. 

Although early, the bathers were 
sporting in the surf, shouting their hap- 
piness above the thunder and roar of 
the breakers. A maiden in a bathing 
suit of translucent green came dripping 
from the surf, seating herself hear where 
the waves were spreading out like great 
fans. She began to arrange, with deft 
fingers, the massive coils of golden hair. 
Suddenly, a great wave rose up,, curved 
and spilled, and the contour of her slen- 
der body was caught in sharp relief 
against the foam—a vision of jade and 
ivory and gold perched imperiously be- 
yond the waves. 

Two couples came up from the sea 
and threw themselves upon the clean 
white sand to dry—among the dunes 
over which appeared the Chautauqua 
Building and the rows of white tents— 
the tent city. 

One of the women shrieked in ecs- 
tacy of delight, throwing the dry sand 
as she had splashed water the moment 
before. “Oh,” she cried. “I am the 
mate and the captain bold, and the crew 
of the Nancy Lee; I’m going to explore 


those islands!” pointing toward Ana- 
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C'amping on Anacapa 


By Roy Reuben Rosamond 


capa twenty miles away. 

“Completely wearied by this ocean 
air and splendid environment, science, 
religion, literature and music and art!” 
exclaimed Frank, her husband. 

“Certainly not,” laughed the girl, 
pelting him with sand. “I expect to 
camp here every summer of my life and 
rest and hear the lectures and the music, 
but a trip to those islands is the missing 
link in my chain of happiness. We have 
gone sailing, fished and bathed in the 
sea, visited the grand old San Buena- 
ventura Mission and the Native Daugh- 
ter Palms, enjoyed the scenic beauty 
of the Matilija and the drive around the 
Triangle, and now it must be a trip to 
the isiands. And so it was agreed that 
they would go. 

A boat was chartered and the day set 
for the trip over. 

The Captain steered the boat Anacapa 
—the morning that they started—one 
point west of south. This would bring 
them to the little harbor at the islands. 
Perched upon the roof of the cabin, 
forward, the women enjoyed every mo- 
ment, for the sea was as calm as a lake. 
Frank and John were aft, where the trol- 
ling lines claimed their attention. Sud- 
denly a line stretched taut. ‘Another 
passenger!’ Frank shouted; and then the 
Captain slowed down until a twenty 
pound albacore could be taken aboard. 
The excitement was intense until the 
fish lay flopping on the deck. 

The Santa Barbara Channel is always 
interesting to those crossing to or from 
the islands. Whales and sharks are 
often seen and a trip is seldom made 
without passing through a school of 
porpoise. Sea gulls circled the air. 
A coast line steamer appeared to port 
and then dissapeared to starboard, cross- 
ing the bow. 

“We should be able to see the island 
presently” said Frank. 

The Captain looked at his watch. 
“Three hours out,” he said. “They 
are about three miles off.” 

“See the arch there at the east end.” 
said the Captain. Immediately all eyes 
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were turned toward the solitary rock 
near the larger east island, resembling 
the arch of some great gateway. 

“How long are the islands?” asked 
John. 

“About six miles long,” the Captain 
replied. “There are three islands in 
the group, the west island and the middle 
island separated by a gap about ten feet 
wide, and the middle and east island 
separated by a wide gap, where the 
waves of the south meet the channel 
waves, making a great roar as they 
come together.”’ 

“It appears to me that the west is- 
land would afford some _hill-climbing,” 
said Frank. “It must have been the 
peak of a great mountain before the 
deluge.” 

“Yes, it is difficult to climb,” agreed 
the Captain. ‘It is almost a thousand 
feet high. Those dark spots you see 
just above the surface of the water are 
the caves. And the marine gardens 
lie near the shore. Can you see the camp 
there near the first gap? That is where 
we land. We call it Webster Bay.” 

‘See the houses there on the middle 
island!’ Rose exclaimed. 

“They were built years ago, by Fish- 
ermen, and are now used by the campers. 
Just below them there is a cave that 
has never been explored and which roars 
continually.” 

The islands became more interesting 
as the launch drew nearer. More caves 
came into view. The rough jagged 
rocks became more and more picturesque. 
A seal thrust his head above the water 
near a great garden of golden kelp. 

It was twelve o’clock when the Anacapa 
dropped anchor in Webster Bay. Every- 
one declared that it had struck twelve 
in their stomaches fully an hour before, 
so keen was their hunger. So they went 
ashore with only that part of the camp- 
ing outfit that would respond to their 
immediate wants. No need of haste 
here in this other world where whistles 
did not blow nor the telephone ring. 

They chose a sandy shelf high above 
the rocky beach, with a pathway lead- 
ing up to it; and here they pitched their 
tents. The real exploration began early 
the next morning, after an out-of-door 
breakfast. They secured one of the 
Captain’s skiffs—and started toward 
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the marine gardens and the Painted 
Caves, which are only a short distance 
west of the harbor. 

Soon they were looking over the edge 
of the skiff at the wonders beneath 
them. Mysterious, busy life swarmed 
everywhere. The marine gardens ex- 
tend to the very entrance of the Painted 
Cave. Golden kelp swings back and 
forth as the violet waves go slowly 
in and out; but beyond the narrow en- 
trance the water widens into a minia- 
ture lake, and the receding walls and 
roof are plainly visible. 

Within the great dome-like cavity 
a narrow beach makes a half circle, and 
here they left the skiff, climbing up the 
sloping back-wall as if passing up the 
aisle of some great theater. Water 
lashing against the stony beach sent 
up a sound to be pitched back and forth 
against the walls until it became a hol- 
low, awesome sound, filling the cave 
with a roar. 

The cave is about three hundred feet 
in diameter and over a hundred high. 
It is color rather than dimension that 
makes it attractive. It looks as if a 
painter had mixed, in turn, the brightest 
colors with green, throwing the result 
promisciously against the walls and roof. 
The fact that the colors are always fresh 
and vivid is a mystery to many. 

The Painted Cave is the most beauti- 
ful wonder-spot about Anacapa. The 
nature lover will travel as far to see it 
as the art lover to view a masterpiece 
in painting. 

West of the Painted Cave perpendi- 
cular walls of rock come down to meet 
the sea. A bald-headed eagle was perch- 
ed ona high pinnacle like a guardian 
of the isles. 

The Water Cave was the next place 
to be visited. Here the only fresh water, 
excepting that caught in a cistern below 
the houses, trickles down the walls, 
watering the wild flowers growing in 
natural jardeniers, being finally caught 
in a cement basin some thoughtful fish- 
erman had made some time before. 

That afternoon they passed through 
an arch in the ridge of the island and 
explored a portion of the south side afoot, 
the beaches where the moonstones 
abound and the shells of many pattern 
lure one into searching for them. 
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Of all the shells none are so beautiful 
as the abalone. Some seem to have 
‘aught, in some mysterious manner, the 
sheen of moonlight upon the water, still 
others the crimson and gold of the sun- 
set sea. 

“Come,” said the Captain the next 
morning. “We are going to the east 
end of the island and see the arch and 
will troll on the way.” This was an 
invitation to all the campers, and so the 
Anacapa glided away. 

On the way to the east end the launch 
passed by many interesting places. Just 
below the houses there is a place called 
Stingaree Bay, a narrow beach, the en- 
trance of which is lined with jagged 
rock-points. Here the Winfield Scott, 
that merchantman of the olden, golden 
days of California, loaded with gold dust 
and bound for Panama, ran ashore in 
the fog, Sept. 1852, and was wrecked. 
A few of her crew managed to cross the 
channel in a small boat, landing some- 
where jn the vicinity of Ventura, where 
they sent a messenger by relay to San 
Francisco and a rescue ship was sent 
out from that port, reaching the remain- 
ing crew of the wrecked ship after their 
many days of hardship and suffering. 
Not a man of the crew was lost, although 
it was believed that only a portion of the 
gold was recovered. For years a por- 
tion of the half-submerged ship remained 
in the little cove, its wreckage strewn 
upon the narrow beach, but piece by 
piece it has been taken by visitors and 
cherished as a relic. 

One day one of the women said leave 
me to solitude and nature today I want 
to write a letter home and then she settled 
herself on the sand and wrote: 

“They call this a barren rock—this 
Anacapa Island—but yesterday the tide 
was low, leaving the plant life exposed. 
I wish that I could name the varieties 
of sea weed and moss and their wonder- 
ful color, but I drop my pen in despair 
of ever giving you any conception of 
them. The marine gardens grow upon 
submerged rocks, for I discovered a 
little sand path between them resembl- 
ing the pathway of a garden. Hard 


against a rock affording protection from 
the direct sweep of the waves, I found 
a multi-colored star-fish, his back covered, 
at regular intervals, with tiny spheres 
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of white, as if a mermaid had decorated 
it with pearls. 

—“I think that the real charm of 
these islands is the color and the clean, 
pure sea. One day we looked down into 
the sea from a great distance, into the 
green and purple depths and the cream- 
white racing foam. Purity! How near 
God seems over here. One grows ac- 
customed to looking at the life below 
rather than the life above the water, 
so deep can the eyes penetrate. 

—‘‘We have been here five days, have 
eaten fish twice a day and have not 
served the same kind twice. The law 
on crawfish has been in force for two 
years and is just out. The fisherman 
are busy with their traps! We found 
a cove where large crawfish abound, and 
went to get one, with no other weapon 
than the oars. The water was clear 
and shallow, and there they were hugging 
the grass-grown walls of the cove only 
three feet beneath us. Frank stabbed 
one with an oar. 

—‘This morning we climbed the middle 
island and visited the ancient burial 
ground. Judging from the dimensions 
of their camping ground, which is strewn 
with de-composed sea shells, there must 
have been a large tribe here at one time. 

—‘‘Last night phosphorescence cover- 
ed the whole surface of the sea and 
when the great waves broke and pored 
they sent out great flashes of shattered 
light and glimmer. John threw a rock 
into a quiet spot and as it descended it 
left behind it myriad sparks like a comet’s 
tail. Fish would pass near the shore, 
with two streams of light trailing back 
on either The spectral depths 
were all aglow. 

—One of the island peaks reminds me 
of the Statue of Liberty. And just 
west of our camp there is a likeness of 
George Washington on a point of rock 
that juts out into the foam. 

—“We must start for home tomorrow, 
for our ten days provisions have lasted 
but a week. Such appetites! Our main 
diet, now, being fish, We are coming 
again next year, but will be provided for 
ajlonger stay, you may be sure of that.” 
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Ventura’s Enthusiastic Boosters 
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Ventura’s Enthusiastic Boosters 
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Ventura’s Live Wires 
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The Biggest Little City on the Coast 


J. R. GABBERT 


Secretary of Board of Trade 








XNARD, “The biggest little city on the 
Coast,’”’ took its name from the family 
of Oxnard brothers, who were among the 
Mes leaders in the early development of 
the beet sugar industry and in the es- 
tablishment of sugar mills in this country, for 
the manufacture of sugar from the sacharine 
contained in beets. As a compliment for the 
establishment of the “Ideal” sugar factory 
of the United States—so-called by Secretary 
of Agriculture James Wilson, the people who 
gathered in the favored spot in Ventura county 
where Oxnard now stands, and decreed there 
should grow up a little city there, also paid the 
compliment to one distinguished family of giv- 
ing its name to the new town. That was 
thirteen or fourteen years ago and Oxnard 
consisted of two or three ranch houses and a 
few shacks and that had been moved in to ac- 
celerate the proceedings leading toward the 
erection or inception of a new industry and the 
building of a municipality. 


At that time, Oxnard was not even on the 
railroad. A spur was built from the Southern 
Pacific at Montalvo, to haul heavy freight to 
the spot. Today, Oxnard has a greater freight 
business over the Southern Pacific than all the 
other cities combined between San Luis 0’ 
Bispo and Los Angeles. In fact, the receipts 
from freight shipments at this little city rank 
fifth, among all the coast shipping points of the 
above named railroad 

Eight years ago, Oxnard had taken on the 
dignity of a city and was incorporated as a city 
of the sixth class. The work of making it the 
most modern of places in which to live and do 
business was then really begun and has been 
continued steadily. The city bonded itself 
for a $45,000 sewer system, which remained as 
its only bonded indebtedness until the present 
spring, when bonds were voted for a $100,000 
municipal water system and a $30,000 street 
lighting improvement, the bonds for which will 
be sold during the present month. 
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American Beet Sugar Factory, Oxnard 
























Oxnard Grammar School Building 


All other improvements have been secured 


by direct tax or by assessment upon particular 


property. Among important ones secured thus, 
was a beautiful city hall and library, valued at 
$30,000.00 one half of which was paid for by 
the city by a direct tax. A city park in the cen- 
ter of the city was purchased and a handsome 


| | 





pagoda and bandstand erected in its center. <A 
playground site of seven acres was purchased 
and partially equipped with ball grounds, 
tennis court and other improvements. 

drainage system for carrying away  superflous 
storm water was built. In fact, the city has 
acquired property valued at about $100,000.09 


Typical Row of Eucalyptus Trees, Ten Years Old 
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at this time, and outside of bond propositions 
Oxnard has erected about 200,000, worth of 
handsome homes within the past year. A num- 
ber of substantial brick blocks have been built 
and others are being projected. Despite the 
activity in building, however, there are no va- 
cant houses and there is a crying need for 
the erection of more homes to rent, or apart- 
ments and flats. Desirable business locations 
are also at a premium 

A short time ago a leading Los Angeles news- 
paper had its attention called to the peculiar 
feature existing in Ventura County, for a South- 
ern California district—that is not advertising 
land for sale in any extensive manner and that 
the prices are high compared with land in other 
parts of the country south of the Tehachapi 
They sent one of their best known analytical 
writers to report upon the strange phenomena 
He wrote at great length about the wonderful 
fertility of the soil, the great variety of products 
raised and the immense wealth of the district, 
summing up with the statement that the farmers 
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of the favored districts are all exceptionally 
wealthy, that they made their wealth from the 
land on which they live and that immediately 
after the announcement of any tract for sale, it 
is snapped up by some home man before the 
outsider gets a peep at it 

This is partially true of the district about 
Oxnard. There have been some immense land 
deals made not far from the city recently, how- 
ever, for the growing of lemons. The district 
has been reported as a most favorable one for 
this culture. Water is easily secured at most 
points and lemon land prices are good enough 
to tempt the farmers who are at present devot- 
ing their soil to lima beans and beets at profits 
so large that there has been no previous attempt 
to dabble extensively in what might be called 
the intensive culture of citrus fruits 

The manufacture of $4,000,000 worth of sugar 
in Oxnard each year and the sale of a lima 
bean crop worth nearly as much, in the same 
city, might be considered as factors sufficient 
in themselves to proclaim a prosperous busi 














THE HOTEL OXNARD 
Under the Management of Miss Willis 


Here is a ‘hotel built around the word “com- 
fort.” 

The never failing courteousness and an ever- 
present readiness to anticipate and meet the 
needs or requirements of each guest, has earned 
for the Oxnard Hotel an enviable reputation. 
This attentive spirit adds a charm to the 








hotel that is deeply appreciated by all who 
have stopped there. 

In the spacious, cheerful lobby the guests 
assemble in laughing, chattering groups, in- 
dicating their appreciation of the freedom 
and attractiveness of this gathering place. 
From the lobby are reached the telephone 
booths, cafe, ete., at the office counter where 
courteous hotel representative, Ed. Hearne, 
chief clerk and assistant manager, will be found, 
anxious to do anything possible to add to the 
pleasure of any guest. 
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ness city but there are other contributing features 
Among them is the location of several manufac- 
turing establishments that build the best 
farm implements that are used in handling bean 
and beet crops. There is a big machine shop 
that manufactures oil well tools. The Oxnard 
Board of Trade has recently secured the loca- 
tion of a mill for the manufacture of products 
from eucalyptus, there being many million feet 
of this valuable timber available, within a short 
distance of the city. In Oxnard are also the 
central offices and power station for the Ventura 
County Power Company, a corporation that 
furnishes light, power and gas for the entire 
county. Its two banks show the largest com- 
bined statements of any two banks in Ventura 
County. The stores are large and do an im- 
mense business. There are two weekly and two 
daily newspapers. 

In the religious, educational and social realms, 
the city is prominent. Almost every modern 
religious denomination is represented, having 
its own building. The grammar schools, high 
school and sisters of St. Joseph institute rank 
high in the county’s educational system. The 
fraternal orders, boost clubs and kindred so- 
cieties are numerous and prosperous. 

An improvement that is promised for the 
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near future, a $10,000 site for which has just 
been granted, is a Sisters of Mercy Hospital, 
which will be erected by donation at a cost of 
20,000 to $25,000.00. 

The shipping facilities offered by the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad are augmented by a good 
harbor at Hueneme, three miles from Oxnard, 
access to that point being obtained over th 
Ventura County Railway Company’s lines 
This company is owned by Oxnard capitalists 
and also does an immense business each fall 
in handling beets for the factory from various 
ranches and hauling beet pulp back to the farms 
for the feeding of many thousand head of cattle. 

Situated with its good shipping facilities, 
water easily developed, cheap fuel readily se- 
cured from the oil fields, great natural wealth 
and an almost perfect clime ws: there is no 
undeveloped community in California that 
has a more promising outlook as a field of en- 
deavor for industrial enterprises, than Oxnard. 
Outside capital has always been encouraged. 
It will be further solicited in the future and we 
firmly believe that in time, this little city will 
become one of the most important small ) anu- 
facturing communities in the south land and 
will grow from one of three thousand to many 
times that number. 
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Oxnard Live Wires 
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Important Announcement 


The Old Adobe Spanish Restau- 
rant, formerly known as CASA 
VERDUGO will hereafter be 
known as 


LA RAMADA 


(The Arbor ) 


and will continue to be operated as a 
strictly high-class resort, where genu- 
ine Spanish dinners will be served in 
the quaint old dining room or under 
the ancient pepper tree. Service a 
la carte or table d’hote. 
Special Facilities for Private Luncheons, Teas, 
Dinners, or Banquets. 
FREE GARAGE 
Sunset, Glendale 69 Home, Glendale 691 


Management of 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


Glendale Cars from Sixth and Main Sts 
Stop Directly in Front of Entrance 


Name of Station ““LA RAMADA”’ 
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POEMS WORTH MEMORIZING 


Masterpieces of Western Poetry 


Fil Canelo 
By Bayard Taylor 


Now saddle El Canelo!—the freshening wind of morn, 

Down in the flowery vega, is stirring through the corn; 
The thin smoke of the ranches grows red with coming day, 
And the steed is fiercely stamping, in haste to be away. 


My glossy-limbed Canelo, thy neck is curved in pride, 
Thy slender ears pricked forward, thy nostrils straining 
wide; 
And as thy quick neigh greets me, and I catch thee by the 
mane, 

I’m off with the winds of morning—the chieftan of the plain. 
I feel the swift air whirring, and see along our track, 

From the flinty-paved sierra, the sparks go streaming back; 
And I clutch my rifle closer, as we sweep the dark defile, 
Where the red guerillas ambush for many a lonely mile. 


They reach not El Canelo; with the swiftness of a dream 

We've passed the bleak Nevada, and San Fernando’s 
stream; 

But where, on sweeping gallop, my bullet backward sped, 

The keen-eyed mountain vultures will wheel above the dead. 

Ox! on,.my brave Canelo! we've dashed the sand and snow 

From peaks upholding heaven, from deserts far below,— 

We've thundered through the forest, while the crackling 
branches rang, 

And trooping elks, affrighted, from lair and covert sprang. 

We've swum the swollen torrent—we've distanced in the 
race 

The baying wolves of Pinos, that panted with the chase; 

And still thy mane streams backward, at every thrilling 
bound, 

And still thy measured boof-stroke beats with its morning 
sound! 


The seaward winds are wailing through Santa Barbara's 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Bring Buyer and Seller Together 


In this classified department will be inserted advertisements of a clean and reliable character 


up to 14 lines, at the rate of 50 cents per line. 


trations nor display features will be permitted in this department. 


None will be inserted of less than 2 lines. 


No illus- 
Our policy, which excludes 


medical, palmistry, fortune-telling or misleading advertisements, or advertisements of unreliable 
parties or commodities, also prevails in this department, and the business management will appre- 


ciate prompt notice from Out West readers of any such that may get in by false pretense. 


all letters pertaining to this department to 


OUT 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT, 


Address 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








AMUSEMENTS 


BELASCO THEATER 
MAIN STREET, bet. 3rd and 
Matinees Thursday, Sat. and Sun. 
ORPHEUM 
THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE, 
Broadway, bet. Sixth and Seventh. 


PANTAGES VAUDEVILLE 
BROADWAY NEAR MERCANTILE. 


4th sts., 


MASON OPERA HOUSE 
BROADWAY BETWEEN Ist and 2nd. 
All week—Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 
MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 
MAIN STREET NEAR SIXTH. 


HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 
BROADWAY NEAR EIGHTH. 
FISCHER’S LYCEUM 
FORMERLY ORPHEUM, Spring near Third. 





HOTELS— 


ALEXANDRIA HOTEL 
FIFTH AND SPRING. 


KING EDWARD HOTEL 
FIFTH NEAR MAIN. 





BOOKS— 


LIFE, HISTORY AND CHARTER of the 
Commission Form of City Government, by Wil- 
liam Hamilton McGoldrick, 218 New High 
St. You cannot afford to vote without it. 


Send $2.00. 


Metaphysical Circulating Library 


611 GRANT BLDG. Los Angeles 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


ADVICE 
HAVE YOU PROPERTY to rent or sell? 
There’s a customer or a tenant waiting to reach 
you through the Want Columns of Out West. 
Results are certain. 


ARE YOU SUFFERING from ignorance as 
to the best foods you ought to eat? Are you 
below par physically and unable to do your best 
every day? 

a consult Miss Clara B. Lambert expert on 
let. 

(Trained under Dr. J. H. Kellog at the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. ) 

739 N. Marengo Ave. 
Home phone 3816. Pasadena, California 





STUDIO BUILDINGS 


BLANCHARD HALL 
STUDIO BUILDING devoted exclusively 
to Music, Art and Science. Largest Studio 
building in the West. F. W. Blanchard, 233 
8S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 


SECURITY SAVINGS BANK 
MORE THAN 61,000 depositors. Re- 
sources exceed $45,000,000. Special ordinary 
deposits, 3 per cent. Term deposits, 4 per cent. 
Largest safe deposit vaults in the west. Secur- 
ity Bldg. Fifth and Spring streets. 





TOILET ARTICLES 


FINGER NAIL POLISH 
SEND 10 CENTS for a 25 cent package of 
Finger Nail Polish. A trial order of just what 
you want. 218 New High St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


WANTED 
MANY TEACHERS WANTED for schools 
in the West. All positions good salaries. Ad- 
dress, D. T. Bladwin, San Antonio, Texas. 


Home Phone A1I715 
year 
Filled. 


Hours 12 to 8 p. m. 
Dues 25c. per month $2.50 
Mail Orders promptly 


